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WHEN the treaty of Paris had 
mut an end to what is usually called 
he American war, and given repose 
o Europe, the French government, 
willing to appear outdone by the 
British nation, however unable to 
ope with her in any thing connect- 
d with maritime affairs, resolved 
niitting out an expedition of dis- 
very in the Southern and Pacifick 
eeans, with a view of completing 
hat our celebrated navigator, cap- 
tin Cook, was supposed, by his pre- 
im death, to have left unfinish- 
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It will be in the recollection of 
many of our readers, that two fri- 
tes, La Boussole and L’Astrolabe, 
tre prepared for this occasion; 
ut a numker of persons, eminent 
tthe various branches of science 
id the arts, were engaged, and that 
u# command was conferred on M. 
la Perouse; that the expedition 
tt Brest in August 1785; and that 
ue last accounts received of it were 
ated March 1788 from Botany Bay. 
three years having elapsed without 
iging any further tidings, it may 
ily be imagined, that, independent 
the anxiety felt by the relations 
Mi friends of those who had em- 
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barked in the expedition, a very ge- 
neral solicitude was directed towards 
the uncertain fate of the two frigates; 
and it must ever remain as an ho- 
nourable trait in the character of 
the national assembly of 1791, that, 
in the heat and ferment of a great 
change then operating on men’s 
minds, and amidst concerns of the 
highest importance, they found time 
and inclination to pay so much de- 
ference to the publick feeling and 
to private distress, as to adopt the 
only means which could afford the 
least chance of gratifying the one, 
and relieving the other. It not only 
passed a resolution to petition the 
king to order all his ministers, con- 
suls, and agents, residing in different 
countries, to induce, by suitable ree 
wards, all navigators, and particular- 
ly those proceeding to the South 
Seas, to make every possible inquiry 
for La Boussole and L’Astrolabe, 
but also to request that his majesty 
would give directions for the imme- 
diate equipment of one or two ves- 
sels, for the double purpose of as- 
certaining, if possible, the fate of La 
Pérouse, and of extending the know- 
ledge of geography, of the arts, 
sciences, and commerce. Accord- 
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ingly, two frigates, La Recherche 
and L’Espérance, were ordered to 
be equipped at Brest, and vice ad- 
miral Dentrecasteaux, from his dis- 
tinguished talents, his courage, his 
prudence, and long experience, was 
appointed to the command of an ex- 
pedition which, to use the words of 
the unfortunate Louis, “ présentoit 
une occasion de _ perfectionner la 
description du globe, et d’accroitre 
les connoissances humaines.” 

Little ground of hope, it is true, 
could exist as to the safety of either 
of the ships after such a lapse of 
time; but the case was far ditferent 
with regard to that of the people. 
The multitude of unfrequented isl- 
ands, scattered over the wide sur- 
face of the Southern and Pacifick 
oceans, the steady breezes, the mild 
weather and smooth water that ge- 
nerally prevail in those seas, were 
circumstances which rendered the 
expectation not unreasonable, that 
the whole or a part of the officers 
and seamen might have survived 
the wreck of the ships, and esca- 
ped in their boats to some of those 
islands. Numerous Instances are 
on record of more extraordinary 
preservations from shipwreck; and 
in distressing cases of this nature, 
hope should never be abandoned till 
all the chances are demonstratively 
against it. Of this description we 
consider the loss of the Blenheim 
and Java to be a case in point. The 
tremendous hurricane, the deep-roll- 
ing sea, the situation of those ships 
when last s en, and above all, their 
ill: condition, forbid us to cherish a 
shadow of a hope that any part of 
their crews escaped a watery grave. 
Yet, even in this case, it was highly 
meritorious in the commander in 
chief of the India station, to send 
the son of sir Thomas ‘lroubridge, 
like another Telemachus, to explore 
the coasts and creeks of Madagascar 
and the neighbouring islands, in 
search of a lost father. 

It would afford us great pleasure 
to be abie to include the court of 
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directors of the East India compan 


in the praise that is due to the Nie mi 
tional assembly of France and to sj; Me 
Edward Pellew. We regret, exceeq. the 
ingly, that they have not allowed ys iE” 
to put on record their laudable any. bo 
icty to relieve, by every exertion jn IE 
their power, the most painful anq a 
distressing situation in which the co 
friends of at least a thousand indiy). pe 
duals are placed, by the apprehend. - 
ed loss of no fewer than eight ships of 
in one season; a loss more melgp. rt 
choly and disastrous, thar the annals alt 
of the company have yet recorded im" 
From all the inquiries, however, ca 
which we have been able to make, gle 
we do not find that one singie step Ve 
has been taken to ascertain the fate IN’ 
of the unfortunate sufferers. Some fimo” 
of the directors, we are told, hop iim” 
and believe that three or four of the fam” 
latter missing ships may yet “tum La 
up.” To hope and believe is a chen iin 
aud comiortable doctrine for the e 
professors of it; but it affords little 4 
consolation to others of less sa-fam‘ 

guine temperament, who are suffer eS 
ine the excruciating torment d 0 
suspense. But the doctrine of resig- od 





nation is also brought forward to 
stifle complaint. If publick calam 
ty and private misfortune are to be 
ascribed solely to the fixt and uner 
ring decrees of Providence, then, Ii- 
deed, might acquiescence be a 
counted virtue; but this is a doctrine 
of which the tendency, we most fer 
vently hope, will never benumb the 
native energies of Englishmen 
though there is but too much rea 
son to fear it has already affected 
the heads of some of them. 

Since no state of mind can bé 
more agonizing than that of doubt 
and uncertainty, as to the fate 0 
those connexions that are nears 
and most dear to it; and since vel) 
considerable doubts are entertaines 
on the subject of the four last m!s 
sing ships from India, humantt 
loudly demands that a search should 
be made on the coast of the gre 
island of Madagascar, and the ™ 



























any 
bs That the whole of the companies of lers! 
~etle those and of the other four ships, so 
lt well furnished as they were with 
any. boats, should have perished, is 
scarcely within the calculation of 
‘ia probabilities, especially when it is 
the considered how many more unex- 
dij. pected and well authenticated pre- 
end. servations from shi pwreck, by means 
hips of boats, are on record. r he extra- 
olan. ordinary escape of captain Bligh, 
wert after sailing more than 3000 miles 
ded, in an open boat, must be Jn the re- 
ever, collection of every one. Captain In- 
ake, glefeld left in the pinnace of the 
step Centaur, when that ship sunk in the 
fate MU? middle of the Atlantick, at a 
Some time when the sca was running 
hope mountains high, reached in safety, 
f the Me ee sland of Fayal; and when the 
‘tung ’y Hobart packet foundered by 
heap striking against an island of ice, the 
the cutter and jolly boat, after tossing on 
litem creadful sea for seven days, land- 
‘id ed their crews in safety in Concep- 
fer. co” Bay. Numberless other. instan- 
+t a césmight be adduced, sufficient, one 
-esig. would suppose, to encourage hope 
od ad instigate research. When the 
lami osvenor Indiaman was cast away 





m the coast of Africa, and the pas- 
‘agers and crew escaped on shore, 
tere is no doubt that, had timely 
aid been sent, the whole of them 
mght have been restored to their 
inends, instead of falling a sacrifice 
the revenge, whether justly or 
unjustly provoked, of the native Kaf- 
its, The expedition of the Dutch 
“ors failed only in its object be- 
ause It was too late; but it effected 
‘curious discovery of a tribe of 
tople, called Hamboonas, consist- 
tg of about 400 persons, all sprung 
tm three white women, still liy- 
's; who were evidently Europeans, 
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tained” Who most probably had been 
- mis served from shipwreck when in 
nani.“ of infancy. Had these three 
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(women died, previously to the 
“Overy of this tribe, how would 
‘singular appearance, so different 
“nl that of all the neighbouring 
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merous inlets in its neighbourhood. people, have puzzled future travel- 


The mention of this fact 

ebrings to our recollection a recent, 
and extraordinary discovery, which 
affords an awful and instructive les- 
son, by showing how seldom crimi- 
nals escape divine vengeance, how- 
ever successful they may have been 
in flying from the punishment due 
to the offended laws of their country. 
It may also, in its consequences, be 
highly important to the natives of 
the numerous islands scattered oyer 
the Pacifick ocean. The following 
relation was transmitted officially to 
the admiralty from Rio de Janeiro 
by sir Sidney Smith. 


* Captain Folger, of the American ship 
Topaz of Boston, relates that, upon land- 
ing on Pitcairn’s island [Incarnation of 
Quiros] in lut. 25° 2’ S. long. 130° 0’ W. 
he found there an Englishman of the name 
of Alexander Smith, the only person re- 
maining of nine that escaped in his ma- 
jesty’s late ship Bounty, captain W. Bligh. 
Smith relates, that after putting captain 
Bligh in the boat, Christian, the leader of 
the mutiny, took command of the ship 
and went to Otaheité, where great part 
of the crew leit her, except Christian, 
Smith, and seven others, who each took 
wives, and six Otaheitean men servants, 
and shortly after arrived at the said island, 
where they ran the ship on shore, and 
broke her up. This event took place in the 
year 1790. 

*‘ About four years after their arrival 
(a great jealousy existing) the Otahei- 
teans secretly revolted and killed every 
Englishman except himself, whom they 
severely wounded in the neck with a pis- 
tol ball. The same night the widows of 
the deceased Englishmen arose and put 
to death the whole of the Otahciteans, 
leaving Smith the only man alive upon the 
island, with eight or nine women and se- 
veral small children. On his recovery he 
applied himself go tilling the ground, so 
that it now prodiites plenty of yams, co- 
coanuts, bananas attd plantains; hogs and 
poultry in abundance. There are now 
some grown up men and women, children 
of the mutineers, on the island, the whole 
population amounting to about thirty five, 
who acknowledge Smith as father and 
commander of them all. They ail speak 
English, and have been educated by him 
(captain Folger represents) in a religious 
and moral way. 











‘* The second mate of the Topaz asserts 
that Christian, the ringleader, became. in- 
sane shortly after their arrival on the 
island, and threw himself off the rocks 
into the sea. Another died of a fever be- 
fore the massacre of the remaining six 
took place. The island is badly supplied 
-with water, sufficient only for the present 
inhabitants, and no anchorage. 

“Smith gave to captain Folger a cro- 
nometer made ~by Kendall, which was 
taken from him by the governour of Juan 
Fernandez.” 

_ Extracted from the log book 29th Sept. 
1808. 
(Signed) 
WILLIAM FITZMAURICE, lTieut. 

If this interesting relation rested 
solely on the faith that is due to 
Americans, with whom, we say it 
with regret, truth is not always con- 
sidered as a mora! obligation, we 
should hesitate in giving it this pub- 
licity. The narrative, however, states 
two facts on which the credibility of 
the story must stand or fall; the 
name of the mutineer and the maker 
of the timepiece. We have taken the 
trouble to ascertain the truth of both 
vf these facts. Alexander Smith 
appears on the books of the Bounty 
as follows: “ Entered 7th Sept. 1787 
Ab. Born in London. Aged 20. Run 
28th April 1789. One of the muti- 
neers:” and it appears also that the 
Bounty was actually supplicd with 
a timepiece made by Kendall. 

We have been led into these pre- 
fatory observations with a view, not 
only of cherishing hope in cases not 
absolutely desperate, but of stimula- 
ting toexertion inthe speedy applica- 
tion of the means to ascertain, at any 
rate, the real fate of those who are 
supposed to have suffered shipwreck. 
We shall now proceed on our long 
voyage of discovery with M. Den- 
trecasteaux, premising, however, a 
few words with respect to the histo- 
try of the work under our examina- 
tion. Its editor, M. Rossel, embarked 
en the expedition as lieutenant de 
Vaisseau; but on the death of vice 
admiral Dentrecasteaux and of the 
two captains Huon and D’Auribeau, 
the latter ef which happened just as 
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the voyage had terminated, he tog, 
the command as senior officer, Qj 
the arrival of the frigates at Sour. hit 
baya, a Dutch settlement on the Cast. pe 
ern coast of Java, they had the mop. IEE n0 
tification of learning the unfortunate HE 50 
situation of their country, the say. Mie an 
guinary proceedings of the revoly. iam N: 
tionists, the massacre of the king, ime de 
and the war with England, in which Mi rin 
the Dutch were likewise involved, his 
In consequence of this intelligence 
the voyage was here declared to be 
at an end; the frigates were disma,. 
tled, and the officers and crew S€Da 
rated themselves into two partie, 
one espousing the cause of the ry. 






















































alists and the other that of the reso; 
publicans. As senior officer, thoughiiimson 
attached to the royal party, M. Ros-giiless 
sel was permitted to take chargegmmbroa 
of all the journals, charts and obq™™fhow 
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servations; and the collections o 
natural history were intrusted to the 
care of those gentlemen who hat 
made them. The several officers ané 
civilians availed themselves of 
opportunity of getting to France b 
a fleet of Dutch Indiamen then o 


the eve of sailing for Europe; bug Vi 
before they had doubled the Cape offed ir 
Good Hope, the Dutch had changedila I 
sides and were at war with Englandgite | 
Their East India ships were 0 the | 
course eagerly looked after by oug thore 
cruising squadrons, and that whiclimmie 1 


had on board the naturalists, withgggtis 
their whole collection, was capture@@™mark 








by his majesty’s ship the Sceptregmet the 
near St. Helena. M. Rossel, witljted! 
his papers, charts, and journalggjth, 
shared the same fate, being take t the 
by an English frigate on the nortgggmore, 
coast of Scotland. The papers wetgggmips. 
deposited in the admiralty; and Mggpme 
Rossel, thus circumstanced, accep’ V\ 
ed the offer made to him by long’ V 
Spencer of employment in the yg 18 
drographical department of that omj™Ptenc 
fice, where he continued in arma i Pe 
ging the papers, copying the journal i fe 
and finishing the charts, unth tl ~ 

hese 


passing of the decree which allowé 
the. return of emigrants to Frane 
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whenhe availed himself of the oppor- 
unity, and was allowed to carry with 
him complete copies of all the pa- 
ers relating to the voyage. Having 
now transferred his loyalty to a new 
vereign, he soon became a true 
yd faithful subject of the great 
Napoleon, to whom, of course, he 
dedicates his ponderous work, assu- 
ring him, “ that hec an only consider 
his labours of any use, in so far as 
they shall obtain the approbation of 
his majesty.” While employed in 
the British admiralty, M. Rosgel is 
said to have conducted himself with 
great propriety, and was considered 
asa man of some talent. It may 
so; but he Ras led us a most weartl- 
sme route over the surface of no 
less than fifteen hundred pages of 
broad quarto, two thirds of which, 
however, we Shall spare our readers 
the trouble and fatigue. of wading 
through. In fact, that part which 
describes the proceedings of the 
joyage Consists only of 590 pages of 
the first volume, and to this part 
mly we request the attention of our 
raders for the present. 

Vice admiral Dentrecasteaux sail- 
«from Brest with the two frigates 
la Recherche and L’Espérance on 
ihe 29th September 1791, and on 
he 13th of the following month an- 
thored in the bay of Santa Cruz in 
he island of Teneriffe. While at 
his place, they discovered a re- 
natkable difference in the quantity 
ithe declination of the magnetick 
tedle from the true pole of the 
wth, or, as we call it, the variation 
ithe compass, when observed on 
ore, and when taken on board the 
ips. At their observatory on the 
bmer it was found to be N. 21° 
’W. on the mole it was N. 23° 
BW. and on board La Recherche 
18° 7’ W. Nearly the same dif- 
tence had been remarked here by 
iPérouse, and ascribed by him to 

‘ ferruginous quality of the soil 

Teneriffe, a remark which the 
sent navigators verified, by com- 


149. 


paring an observation made on board 
one of the frigates with another that 
was taken on the top of a house, 
thirty feet above the surface of the 
ground, when the two results were 
found to be nearly the same. The 
soil equally affected the inclination, 
or dip, of the needle. 

In the track of calms, squalls, and 
frequent heavy rains, that generally 
prevail in the neighbourhood of the 
line, the vice admiral caused these 
precautions to be observed, which 
were so successfully put in practice 
by captain Cook, for preventing dis- 
ease among the seamen. He attri- 
butes the phosphorescent appear- 
ance of the sea to the twofold opera- 
tion of animalcule in the water, and 
of a highly electrified atmosphere, 
by which the luminousness of these 
and other objects become greatl 
increased: and the ground of this 
opinion he states to be, his constant 
observation that the light was most 
vivid when the air was most strong- 
ly charged with the electrick fluid, 
that is to say, in dense, stormy wea- 
ther when the mercury in the baro- 
meter descends very low. “ On those 
occasions,” he observes, “ the larger 
kinds of fish, as they dart along, be- 
come luminous.” | p. 15.] In the just- 
ness of this observation he was after- 
wards fully confirmed by the appear- 
ance of the sea in a storm, on the 
night of the 14th of April, in lati- 
tude 42°, 14, S. longitude 1279, 
47,’ E. 

** During the whole of this night the sea 
was continually phosphorescent. Volumi- 
nous masses of water appeared to be roll- 
ing like globes of fire, and during the re- 
iterated and violent squalls of wind and 
hail,a blaze of fire raged on the ocean with 
the greatest fury. At such times the points 
of the conducting rods were distinctly 
perceived to throw out plumes of electrick 
fire. The mercury in the barometer had 
then descended to 27 inches 6 lines, for 
the first time it had been so low. It was 
also the first time in the course of the voy- 
age, that the meteor, usually called feu 
Saint-Elme, had been observed playing at 
the mast head, and on that account I 





thought it worthy of remarking, that its 
appearance was simultaneous with the 
phenomenon of an illuminated sea.” p. 47. 


On the 17th January, 1792, the 
expedition arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where the vice admiral 
received a despatch that had been 
transmitted to him from the Isle of 
France, by M. de Saint Felix, the 
commander of the French squadron 
in the East Indies. In this despatch 
were contained the depositions of 
two masters of French merchant ves- 
sels, who had been at Batavia when 
captain Hunter and the officers of 
the English frigate Sirius, wrecked 
on Norfolk Island, arrived there. 
The depositions stated. that those 
English officers asserted that, in 
their passage from Botany Bay to 
Batavia on board a Dutch vessel, 
they had seen, near the Admiralty 
Islands, some canoes which gave the 
most unequivocal marks, that the 
inhabitants of those islands had re- 
cently communicated with Euro- 
peans; some of them wearing pieces 
of the uniform, and others the sword- 
belts, of the French marine. It was 
also stated that captain Hunter, who 
had seen La Pérouse at Botany Bay, 
entertained no doubt that these ar- 
ticles were procured from the wreck 
of his two frigates. The depositions, 
however, were at variance with each 
other; one of them having stated the 
uniforms, and the other mentioned 
only the sword belts; one said that 
the people made signs as if they 
wished for razors to shave them- 
selves; the other, that they held up 
white flags as the signal for the ships 
to come near them. Other matters 
of an improbable nature were also 
stated. Besides, captain Hunter was 
still in Table Bay, when M. Dentre- 
casteaux entered it, and went away 
without making anv communication 
on the subject. It was found, more- 
over, that he had positively denied 
to the governour and commander of 
the forces at the Cape, that he had 
made any such statement, and that 
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the depositions, as far as regarded 
himself and his officers, were total. 
ly false and groundless. Still, how. 
ever, as M. de Saint Felix had laiq 
so much stress upon them, as to de. 
spatch a frigate to the Cape for the 
sole purpose of communicating their 
contents, the vice admiral, in Spite 
of his better judgment, and contr; 

to his instructions, determined ty 
stecr a direct course for the Adm. 
ralty Islands. This determination ap. 
pears the more extraordinary, as La 
Perouse, in his last despatch, op 
leaving Botany Bay, states distinctly, 


“I shall proceed from hence to the 
Friendly Islands, and carry strictly into 
execution my instructions relative to the 
southern part of New Caledonia, the isl. 
and of Santa Cruz of Mendana, the south 
coast of the Arsacides of Surville, and the 
Louisiade ef Bougainville, and endeavour 
to discover whether this last land be con. 
nected with New Guinea, or separated 
from it.” (Instructions, p. 24. ] 


Here is not the least allusion to 


any intention of visiting the Adni- 
ralty Islands. If, therefore, we were 


. much surprised that the commander 


of the expedition should so easily 
lave been diverted from his instruc- 
tions, by accounts so vague, contra- 
dictory, and absurd, avowedly rest- 
ing on the testimony of a British 
oficer, who had denied all know- 
ledge of the matters stated, we were 
not less so, on finding him, after 
leaving Table Bay, cruising along 
the eastern coast of Africa, within 
six or eight leagues of the shore. 
This was an unfortunate course, 
whether he intended to make for the 
Admiralty Islands, by passing to the 
northward of New Holland, or to the 
southward of Van Diemen’s land. 
We had conceived it to be ascer- 
tained long ago, that the sure way 
to reach any part of New Holland; 
or even the island of Java, was, 0 
the first instance, to stretch to the 
southward of the Cape, as far as the 
parallels of 382 or 40° S. in orde 
to catch the strong, westerly wind 
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which usually prevail in those lati- 
tudes. Accordingly, at the end of 
wenty days, beating about to little 


led 
tal. 


We urpose, she discovered his errour, 
aid HM ind saw that it would be impossible 
de. fr him to reach Timor, as he had in- 
the ended by that route, on account of 
leir HM. monsoon. The same reflection, he 
ite BAM yells us, occurred precisely at the 
‘aly gme moment, to M. Huon, the 
0 ommander of L’Espdrance. They 
Mi- MM reed, therefore, to stand back to 
rs the southward and shape a course 
) 


for the islands of St. Paul and Am- 
On MM serdam; and from thence round the 
‘tly, HMM couthern extremity of Van Diemen’s 
land. Here we cannot avoid remark- 

the ing, that Dentrecasteaux appears 
im) BM sot only to have shown a want of de- 


a cision, il] suited to the character 
outh Ma with which he was invested, but the 
ithe i want of skill also as a navigator, by 
Vour Mi which nearly a month was lost, in 
a point of time; and what is infinitely 
more important, several months of 
wear and tear were completely sa- 
n tof cificed without an adequate object. 
imi- On the 28th of March, they per- 
verefme ccived the island of St. Paul (which 
nder fam Ml. Rossel thinks proper to call Am- 
asily jag crdam. ) 
Tuc- i “The summit of this island,” says M. 
ntra- Mi Dentrecasteaux, “* of which I was desirous 
rest-ME fix the position that had not yet been 


determined, was enveloped in clouds, 
vhich, on a nearer approach, we perceiv- 
ed to consist of thick smoke, from whence 
fame was presently observed to issue. 
This conflagration, on uninhabited land, 
fave rise to a conjecture among some of 
ly that it might be a signal, made by 
ome unfortunate persons who had esca- 
ed from shipwreck to this island, to ask 
br assistance. It was obvious, however, 
that the mass of fire was too considerable, 
suppose it had commenced only on the 
ust appearance of the ships.” p. 41. 
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Passing within four cable’s length 
ithe island, they observed the stra- 
of rock to be exactly parallel and 
irizontal, and concluded that an 
tganization so regular could not 
Moceed from: a volcanick origin; 
tt, jets of smoke were emitted from 
’e crevices between the strata. 
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*“‘ These jets,” he observes, ‘* showing 
themselves at intervals, appeared to our 
naturalists as almost infallible indications 
of subterranean fire.” 


Nothing can be more unsatisfac- 
tory than this account. The smoke 
and fire which enveloped this isl- 
and were either natural or artifi- 
cial. If natural, it would have been 
highly curious and desirable to 
examine the structure of this lit- 
tle point thrown up in the midst of 
the ocean, and detect nature in the 
very act, as it were, of carrying on 
one of her most magnificent opera- 
tions. If artificial, the probability was, 
that it had been lighted by some un- 
happy persons who had escaped 
shipwreck, to be consumed, perhaps, 
in the very fire they had kindled with 
the view of pointing out their mise- 
rable situation, or to perish by the 
slow and lingering process of famine. 
It is true, they could not be the peo- 
ple he was in quest of; yet it might 
be supposed that a kindred sympathy 
for others, in like distress, would 
have induced him to send a boat on 
shore. He did no such thing; but got 
out of the cloud of smoke as fast as 
he could, which was not, he tells us, 
until they were five leagues distant 
from the island. The only informa- 
tion we have of this island is con- 
tained in the “ Authentick Account 
of the Embassy to China,” which 
was collected from a seal-catcher on 
the neighbouring island of Amster- 
dam. This man says it is covered 
with frutescent plants, and that the 
shore abounds with pumice stone. He 
made no mention of any appearance 
of fire, natural or artificial, though 
his visit to it was only six months 
after it had been passed by M. 
Dentrecasteaux. 

We have observed that M. Rosse! 
has thought fit to call this island 
Amsterdam. It may be proper for us, 
before we proceed farther, to state, 
that we have been favoured with the 
opportunity of comparing his book 
with the original manuscript of Den- 
trecasteaux, wherein it is distinctly 
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stated, that  conformadly with the 
English charts, we have called it St. 
Paul,” which passage M. Rossel has 
completely falsified, by saying that 
they did ot conform themselves to 
the English charts, but followed the 
appellation as given by the Dutch. 
Had it merely depended on the in- 
sertion or exclusiou of the negative 
particle, we should willingly have 
ascribed it to an errour of the press; 
but there could be no mistake in his 
altering the words St. Paul for Am- 
sterdam. Trifling as this alteration 
may appear, we have no doubt that 
M. Rossel was ordered to make it by 
some of those minions of the French 
government who direct the press; 
and that as far as his authority ex- 
tended, as he tells us in his preface: 
“ La relation du voyage a été redigé 
d’aprés le Journal méme du Contre- 
Amiral Dentrecasteaux, écrit en 
entier de sa propre main.” Be it re- 
membered, however, that he had 
only a cofry of the original journal. 
We are the more inclined to this 
opinion of his not being a free agent, 
as in some other places, we observe 
he has been obliged to soften down 
the praise bestowed by the vice-ad- 
miral on captain Cook, captain Bligh, 
and other English navigators. In 
general, however, it is but justice 
to say that he has been faithful to 
his original. 

On the 20th of April, they arrived 
in the bay of Storms, on the south- 
east point of Van Diemen’s land, on 
the north side of which the frigates 
anchored in a harbour called by 
them Port du Nord, and which is 
described as being safe and commo- 
dious, the water smooth in the worst 
of weather, and the surrounding 
shores beautifully covered with forest 
trees. 


**In vain should I attempt to describe 
the sensations with which the first appear- 
ance of this solitary harbour inspired me, 
placed as it is at the extremity of the earth, 
and closed in so completely, that one might 
there consider one’s self as shut out from 
the rest of the world; every thing partakes 
of the wilderness of rude creation; here, 
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at every step, reunited to the beauties of 
unmolested nature, one, meets with trace 
of her decrepitude, trees of vast height 
and bulky in proportion, without a branch 
along the trunk, but their summits crow, 
ed with evergreen foliage, some of them 
appearing as ancient as the globe; go in. 
terlaced and so close as to be impenetrs, 
ble, they act as supporters to other trees 
of equal dimensions, but tottering with 
age, and fertilizing the earth on whic, 
they grow by their ruins reduced to 2 State 
of corruption.” p. 54. 


In those magnificent forests the 
naturalists discovered several ney 
species of plants and birds, all of 
which, we imagine, with other sub. 
jects of natural history, have been 
described by M. Labillardi¢re, whose 
book has not yet come under ou 
observation. A great number of the 
largest trees had their trunks hol. 
lowed out, apparently by means of 
fire, and were intended as huts to 
shelter the natives from the incle. 
mency of the weather. One of these, 
at the height of a man from the 
rround, measured 25 feet 8 inches 
in circumference. The hollow side 
invariably faced the east, which is, 
generally, the quarter towards which 
the strong winds blow. Captain Cook 
met with the same kind of hollow 
trees at Adventure Bay, not many 
leagues distant from the same place. 
No natives made their appearance, 
but, 


One of the naturalists found some 
bones, which he concluded to belong to 
the body of a very young girl. They were 
discovered among the ashes of one of the 
places apparently used by the natives fo 
cooking their victuals. Some fragmen 
of broiled flesh were attached to these 
bones. A fact, thus isolated without othe 

“indications, especially among a people 0 
such simple manners, is not sufficient td 
authorize conjectures so reproachful t 
human nature, sinking it below the mos 
ferocious beasts of prey, which at leas 
spare their own species. May we not rathe 
conclude, from this one fact, that thes¢ 
savages are in the habit of consuming bf 
fire, the last remains of the human body? 
p- 78. 


Here again we find the vice adm! 
ral indulging in vague conjecture 
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on grounds so very slight as in no 
jegree to warrant either of the con- 
Jusions drawn by him; indeed it is 
jy no means clear that Mons. le 
\aturaliste did not mistake the 
ynes of a kangaroo for those of a 
young girl. 

“While the frigates continued in 
this bay, a discovery was made of 
, passage between Van Diemen’s 
island and the islands to the south- 
ward of it; which, though of little 
importance to the general interests 
{navigation, since the discovery of 
Rass’s Straits, furnishes a secure 
yd commodious anchorage for ships 
sneed of such aretreat. They gave 
tthe name of Canal de Dentrecas- 
eaux, and it is thus described. 


“A navigator can never be accused of 
saggeration in betraying a sort of enthu- 
sm at the sight of an anchorage pro- 
myed to the extent of 24 miles, equally 
ein every part of it; where not a rock 
weurs; Where he may let go the anchor 
ithout the least hesitation; and where 
heshores may be approached within a ca- 
k’s length without any danger; where 
esurroun ‘ing aspect is, moreover, high- 
ydelightful, . cugh appearing monoto- 
wus at first sight from the uniform verdure 
ithe trees, with which all the hills, piled 
each other, are clothed, from the sum- 
itof the most elevated down to the wa- 
t’sedge; but varied, nevertheless, by the 
hay picturesque retreats formed by the 
imuosities of the numberless bays of this 
wine 1, and by the rivulets falling into 
lem; the latter, however, confined to 
teshores of the main land Ata season 
far advanced, and in a gulf which bears 
menacing a name [Storm Bay] a dis- 
prery of such an anchorage is calculated 
procure to a seaman, a luxury which, 
bbe able to express, must have been 
a.” p. 100. 


Oneach side of this channel a few 
llves were occasionally seen, and 
tone others a woman appeared 
tha covering over her breasts, &c. 
His object immediately produces 
ther conjecture from the admi- 
iMamely, that the concealment 
‘rather the effect of the severity 
the weather, than of any idea she 
lof decency; and he draws this 
Vou, IV. v 
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conclusion from captain Cook’s ha- 
ving described the natives of Adven- 
ture Bay as going entirely naked. 
Having lost nearly a whole month 
at this place, for we really are not 
able to discover an adequate odject 
to detain them so long, they set sail 
on the 28th of May, and on the 16th 
of June made the island of Pines on 
the southern extremity of New Ca- 
ledonia. From hence to the northern 
extremity we are assured that they ex- 
amined with minute attention, every 
point along the western coast; stand- 
ing in with both frigates close to the 
reef of coral rock, which is stated 
to bind the whole extent of the isl- 
and, or islands, as it were, with an 
uninterrupted chain, whose edge ri- 
sing to the surface of the sea, shows, 
even in the calmest weather, a sil- 
very, rippling line, far as the eye 
can reach; thus warning the adven- 
turous navigator of the dangers that 
surround him. Not only here, but in 
almost every part of the Pacifick 
ocean, these dangers, and the line 
that indicates them, occur. The un- 
broken reef of New Caledonia would 
not allow even their boats to pass to 
the shore, and as they saw neither 
natives nor canoes, it was presumed 
that it might equally prevent their 
coming out, and thus contribute to 
that mildness of character, which 
captain Cook had described the na- 
tives on the opposite side to possess. 
The admiral, however, adds, that 
being in latitude 22° 4’S. they did 
see an opening in the reef, but that 
on approaching close to it, they ob- 
served the sea breaking with vio- 
lence within a creek, to which on 
that account they gave the name of 
le Havre Trompeur. This was ra- 
ther an unfortunate appellation; for 
had they examined it with that at- 
tention which is required from navi- 
gators sent on voyages of discovery, 
they would have found the Havre 
Trompeur to be one of the most 
beautiful and extensive harbours, 
perhaps, in the world, for the dis- 
covery of which we are indebit- 
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ed to captain Kent of the Buffalo, 
who in 1803 anchored there for some 
time. 


“This beautiful and extensive harbour,” 
says captain Kent, ‘*is formed by islands, 
many of them of considerable size, which 


are about four miles within the coral reef 


that extends (excepting a few breaks) a- 
jong the whole S. W. side (of New Caledo- 
nia) distant off shore from 4 to 8 miles; 
but considerably more from the north and 
south ends, where the land is out of sight 
when close in with the reef. The reef is 
level with the water’s edge, and towards 
the sea as steep too as the wallofa house. 
We sounded frequently within twice the 
ship’s length of it with a le of 150 fa- 
thoms, without being able to get bottom.” 
Capiain Kent's Journal. 


To this harbour captain Kent has 
vriven the name of Port St. Vincent, 
and from the mean of several ob- 
servations, has laid it down as fol- 
lows:—Latitude 22°,0’, 10S. longi- 
tude 165°, 55’, 20”, E. Hedescribes 
the passage into it as three quarters 
of a mile in width, the anchorage 
well sheltered, the water pertectly 
smooth, the depth 12 fathoms down 
to four, the bottom muddy. 


“During our six weeks stay,” says cap- 


tain Kent, “ we were visited by many of 


the natives, bringing fish, yams, sugar- 
canes, spears, clubs, and fishing-nets, 
neatly made, the whole of which they 
were happy to exchange for such things 
as might be offered. Red or scarlet cloth 
was what particularly struck their fancy, 
Tron they knew not the use of, consequent- 
lv showed no inclination to possess it. On 


the whole they were a superiour race of 


black people, answering the description 

given by captain Cook of the inhabitants 

of Balade on the N. E. side of the island.” 
Cuptain Kent's Journal. 


The vice admiral laments that he 
was prevented by the breakers on 
the uninterrupted line of coral reef, 
from landing the naturalists on this 
coast of New Caledonia, hitherto un- 
known to Europeans. We could have 
wished that in this dilemma he had 
empicyed them in examining what 
has never yet been done, the struc- 
ture, at different depths, of those 
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wall-sided fabricks, whose perpen. 
dicular columns are supposed to 
descend to the very bed of the oceay 
“deeper than did ever plummet 
sound,” and in endeavouring { 
trace the history of those insignif. 
cant beings, wiiose means appear to 
us so inadequate to the end, and 
whose stupendous productions ex. 
tend for thousands of miles, and co. 
ver millions of acres of the Pacifick 
ocean, finally becoming the bases 
or foundations of new islands. This 
is a subject on which we are nearly 
destitute of information; and it js 
to be lamented that the French na. 
turalists should have lost so mahy 
occasions, in the present voyage, of 
directing their particular inquiries 
into the nature and composition of co. 
ral rock, and of the marine worms 
by which they are supposed to be 
constructed. 

Leaving New Caledonia, and the 
line of breakers which extends fifty 
leagues tothe N. W. far out of sight 
of any land, the vice admiral passed 
on the 9th July the Eddystone rock, 
discovered by lieutenant Shortland, 
which is stated to be incorrectly laid 
down by that officer. According to 
their observations, its latitude is 8° 
18’ S. long. 154° 10/ 38” E. of Pa 
ris. The following day they fell in 
with the Treasury islands, and pass 
ed close to Bougainville’s island on 
the northwestern extremity of the 
group of Solomon’s islands, all 0 
them surrounded by reefs of coral 
rock. Some of the natives crossed 
the line of breakers in their canoes, 
one of which, from her size, was 
supposed to be a vessel of war; ha- 
ving forty men on board, all, except 
sixteen, armed with bows and al 
rows, which they offered in exchange 
for mirrors, nails, and bits of irod: 
but nothing was coveted by them 
with such avidity as red cloth. They 
were entirely naked; their hair black 
and frizzled; their faces and bodies 
painted; and they had every appe"” 
ance of being a savage and feroci: 
ous race of men. Their features, how" 
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ever, relaxed on hearing some lively 
«nes on the violin. Phey still con- 
dnue to answer the description long 
since given of them by Bougainville. 
From the 17th to the 24th of Ju- 
y the frigates remained at anchor 
in Carteret Bay, New Ireland, where 
incessant torrents of rain prevented 
the navigators from making a single 
observation either of the sun or stars. 
Keeping the track of captain Carte- 
ret, through St. George’s Channel, 
on the 29th July they reached Ven- 
dola, one of the Admiralty islands, 
which was supposed to be near to 
the spot where the depositions sta- 
ted the traces of the ships of La 
Pérouse to have been seen. Observ- 
ing some natives, who showed no 
inclination to come off to the ships, 
a boat was sent on shore. The inha- 
bitants now flocked to the beach in 
ereat numbers. The air of confidence 
with which they advanced, and their 
open and pleasing countenances, were 
highly prepossessing. They offer- 
ed various ornaments, and even their 
arms, In exchange for trinkets of 
diferent kinds and pieces of red 
cloth, all of which, however, they 
received with apparent indifference; 
but when a nail was shown to them, 
they manifested extreme anxiety to 
get possession of it. Many of them had 
strings of shells round their waists, 
which the admiral supposes might 
have been mistaken by the Dutch ship 
or French belts, while the colour of 
their skins might have given the idea 
of French uniforms. So credulous is 
man in believing what he wishes to be 
ie, that even themselves thought 
they perceived, long before they came 
leat enough to see objects distinct- 
‘men covered with red cloth: and 
the branches and roots of a tree, 
lumbling about in the breakers on 
the edge of the reef, were at once 
‘onverted into the wreck of La Pé- 
Ose’s ships; “ tant on aime le mer- 
'ellleux, et tant on est disposé A le 
‘sir avec avidité !” 


“ e 
é These islanders,” he observes, “ cover 
ler Nyiyat at Re 

“Private parts with a shell. I know not 
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whether they wear it for the sake of orna- 
ment or decency; but the custom appears 
to be peculiar to the inhabitants of this 
group of islands, no mention being made 
of itin any voyage. The women wear a 
girdle. The air of content that is painted 
on their countenances, a fine climate, a 
fertile and abundant island, especially in 
cocoanut trees, all appear to announce the 
happy lot which these people enjoy.” _p. 
136. 


Having satisfied themselves that 
not the least trace of the ships or 
crew of La Perouse was discovera- 
ble among the Admiralty islands; 
they stood away for the Negro isl- 
ands of Morelle, which they obsery- 
ed to be covered with cocoanut 
trees. Numbers of canoes appeared 
on every side among the reefs and 
small islands, all seemingly employ- 
ed in fishing. Some of them came 
off to the frigates, and were anxious 
to procure knives, nails, and iron of 
any kind, for which they offered in 
exchange different sorts of orna- 
ments, arms, and even the shells 
which covered their nakedness. 
They appeared to be, in all respects, 
the same happy, cheerful, and con- 
tented people as those of the Admi- 
ralty islands. We cannot approve of 
an experiment made by the admiral 
“to excite the admiration” of this 
unsuspecting people, by causing a 
musket to be fired; and still less the 
childish trick of placing a lighted 
candle in a paper lantern and setting 
it afloat on a plank, which, as the 
ship receded, appeared to approach 
them, and caused so much affright 
that they speedily withdrew and dis- 
appeared altogether: and we most 
cordially agree with him “ that he 
ought to have spared them this 
cause of alarm, which could only 
tend to create distrust.” 

Passing Los Ermitanos, the Thou- 
sand isles of Morelle, and number- 
less rocks and islands bound together 
by reefs of coral, they arrived, on 
the 17th August, on the coast of 
New Guinea. In standing through 
Dampier’s straits, they observed a 
large proa bearing a flag; but the 
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appearance of the two frigates ex- 
cited no curiosity in the people on 
board, nor in those of the numerous 
craft that were seen passing and re- 
passing on every side: a certain 
proof of their near approach to some 
European settlement. On the 5th 
September they accordingly arrived 
at Amboyna. 

A whole chapter employed in 
describing the government, the pro- 
ductions,* commerce, religion, and 
population of a Dutch settlement 
established two centuries ago, being 
in our opinion, totally out of its 
place, in a voyage of discovery, we 
shall make no ceremony in passing 
it over without farther notice. 

Having remained at this place a 
little more than a month to refit the 
frigates and refresh the crews, M. 
Dentrecasteaux, on the 18th Octo- 
ber, again set sail; and keeping along 
the west coast of New Holland and 
doubling Cape Leween, or S. W. 
Cape, anchored on the 9th Decem- 
ber, in a bay to which he gave the 
name of Asférance, after one of the 
frigates. This bay is within a cluster 
of islands to which Vancouver, two 
years before had given the name of 
‘Yermination islands. Standing off at 
this point to the southward, Dentre- 
casteaux continued along the coast 
about nine degrees farther to the 
eastward than Vancouver had done. 
tad he stood on a little farther, he 
would have effected the important 
discovery of Bass’s Strait, which se- 
paratcs New Holland from Van 
Diemen’s land; the merit of which 
was reserved tor a landsman whose 
name it properiy bears. This young 
mnan, the surgcon of the Reliance, 
solicited a boat at Port Jackson from 
the governour, to run down the coast 
and make observations. 


{fitted out,” says captain Hunter, “a 
rood whale beat for him, victualled and 
manned to his wish. On finding, when he 
had got the length of Cape Howe, that the 
shore inclined westward, he continued to 
trace it along till he came to a steep and 
Ligh promontory, in lat. 39° S. From this 
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cape, the land lay along W. WN, Ww. jy, 
continued to steer in that direction fi 
about sixty miles beyond this headland 
where he found an extensive harbour, but 
his provision becoming short and his bog 
leaky, he was compelled to return.” 


This discovery was made in 179g 
near six years after Dentrecasteayy 
conceived there might be such , 
passage, but had not the resolutioy 
to stand on and determine so jp. 
portant an object, not only for his 
own views at that time, but for the 
benefit of navigation in general, for 
the future. 

The whole line of coast on this 
part of New Holland, usually called 
Nuyt’s land, from a Dutch navigator 
of that name, is the most dreary that 
can well be imagined, consisting of 


drifts of sand, salt lakes, and swampy] 


marshes. M. Riche, one of the na 
turalists, lost his way among the 
sandhills, and was absent two days 
from the ship. Worn by fatigue and 
famished with hunger, he became at 
length completely exhausted. In this 
state, when hope had nearly aban 
doned him, he discovered a_ small 
spring of fresh water, which caused 
him to exclaim: “ Even an atheist, 
on a blessing so unlooked for, would 
bring back his thoughts to the bene- 
volence of a deity.”” M. Riche is not 
the first man whom misfortunes have 
recalled to a sense of religion. The 
only discovery made by him of any 
interest, was a valley among the 
sand hills, covered with the remains 
of a subverted forest; the trees 
broken off at a few feet from the 
eround, and the wholé converted into 
calcareous stone. 

On the 2ist January, 1793, they 
again visited the Bay of Storms, and 
anchored in Port du Sud. They had 
now much intercourse with the na 
tives, whom they found to be a mild 
inoffensive, and goodhumoured pe 
ple, without suspicion or distrus 
Each family appeared to live and ea 
apart, and the men were observed {0 
show a remarkable degree of afiec 
tion and tenderness for their chil 
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Their food consisted of shell 


: “ ih, lobsters, sea slugs, and other 
land, marine productions. They refused to 
*, but ste of any kind of victuals, and 
- boat even of wine, or spiritous liquors, 


which were offered to them by the 
seamen. They showed not the least 
‘jcluation for trinkets or other arti- 
and consequently no disposition 
Some of the tallest 


798, 
Caux 


h a 


cles, 4 
towards theft. 


Ation 
im: and stoutest men had two wives 
his each. ; 

’ the The conjecture made by the vice 
» for admiral on their former visit, that 


they ate human flesh, he is now 
this anxious to do away, and exclaims: 
alled «Oh! que lon dat rougir de les avoir 
rator soupconnes, année dernitre, de se 
that nourrir de chair humaine !” In fact 


ig of he describes them to be the most 
mpy hamless and unoffending of mortals. 
> Nas The frigates aguin came to an- 


- the chor in Adventure Bay. Here they 
days searched for the fruit trees which 
and fi tad been planted by captain Cook, 
ad discovered some of them still in 


ne at 

1 this existence, but so weak and languish- 
bans ingas to hold out no hope of their 
mall fmm ever bearing fruit. No traces were 
used fm und of the hogs left there by our 
reist, mmm celebrated navigator. 

ould They now steered a direct course 
ene-fl for the Friendly islands, where they 
5 not atived on the 23d March, and 
havefim drought the ships to anchor at Ton- 
The gatuboo. Here we are, as it were, on 


any Cessick ground, and feel ourselves 
them perfectly at home; and we have no 
ainsi Msitation in avowing our predilec- 
reesfim Un in favour of captain Cock’s ac- 
them count of those islanders, where the 
‘intoMl description differs from that of M. 

Deatrecasteaux. Indeed, to the in- 
they pee conduct of the vice admi- 
, and tl, and to that excessive vanity 
had Vhich seems to be inherent in the 


Nia breast of a Frenchman, may be at- 
old tnbuted all the disputes, squabbles, 
peo aid actual hostilities in which they 


rus vere engaged with the natives. Con- 
| ea ‘iving some of the armed people to 
od {0 % more turbulent than the rest, 
fiec hile carrying on their traflick on 
cll tore, the officers deemed it neces- 
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sary to take precautions against a 
surprise. Let us hear what these 
precautions were: 


On the same evening it was thought 
advisable to inspire them with awe by 
making them i d with the use of 
our firearms. Two birds were suspended 
from the branch of a tree at a little dis- 
tance, and one of our best marksmen pre- 
sented himself, in full contidence of bring- 
ing them down at the first shot, but he 
missed them twice; a second marksman 
renewed the attempt—his musket missed 
fire. Peals of laughter now burst forth on 
every side, and particularly from that 
quarter where the armed people were as- 
sembled. One of these drew his bow, and 
pierced one of the birds; his expertness 
was rewarded with the greatest applause, 
and contrasted, in a manner sufficientiy 
mortifying, with the little success which 
had attended our first efforts. A third 
marksman now presented himself and 
brought down the second bird. But the 
first impression was made; and it was re- 
marked that the confidence of these peo- 
ple in their own strength was augmented, 
and the fear of our firearms weakened in 
proportion, The insulting air now per- 
ceptible among them, made me conclude, 
that our means of defence were too weak, 
and that it would be necessary for one of 
the frigates without loss of time to ap- 
proach the island of Panghaimadoo, in or- 
der to overawe them by the appearance 
of our cannon.” p. 279. 


In the same night one of their 
sentinels was knocked down on his 
post, and his musket carried off; and 
those who had vainly endeavoured to 
strike terrour Into the savages, be- 
came now alarmed in their turn. All 
was confusion, and all flew to arms. 
The natives kept their ground, and 
the party of warriours refused to 
withdraw. The Espéranée hauled 
close in shore, the tents were struck, 
and every thing was speedily re- 
embarked. All intercourse was de- 
clared at an end, till the person 
should be delivered up who had 
committed the outrage on the sentry. 
Soon after this, several of the chiefs 
came on board, bringing with them 
the supposed culprit, whom they 
proposed to put to immediate death; 
but the admiral was satisfied with 
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giving him a severe flogging. Har- 
mony was once more restored; but, 
on account of the daring robberies 
that were committed, quarrels and 
bloodshed speedily ensued. 

The inhabitants of Tongataboo 
had a perfect recollection of the 
visits of captain Cook. His memory 
was held dear by many of them, 
espeCially by the family of Fatafe. 
Others, however, are said to have 
taxed him with cruelty. One person 
only, according to captain Cook’s 
journal, is said to have been wound- 
ed; but M. Dentrecasteaux observes 
that more than one were seen by 
them with musket balls through 
different parts of the body. After 
much inquiry, they found that the 
horses and cows which had been left 
by captain Cook were all dead; but 
their hogs were most abundant, and 
had greatly improved by the cross 
with those of Europe, many of them 
weighing not less than two hundred 
pounds. Not the least vestige could 
be traced of any thing that had _ be- 
longed to La Pérouse; no medals 
which he carried out with him, and 
of which they had exact copies; no 
trinkets, no French clothes, nor any 
thing belonging to their nation. They 
proceeded, therefore, to the north- 
westward, and on the 17th April, 
came to anchor in the harbour of 
Balade, on the northeast extremity 
of New Caledonia, having passed 
the islands of Tanna, Annatom and 
Erronun, three of the New Hebrides, 
without discovering any trace of the 
objects of their search. Here the 
vice admiral found the natives to 
resemble, In their persons, those of 
Van Diemen’s land, differing trom 
them, however, in every other re- 
spect; ferocious in the extreme, and 
the greatest thieves he had yet met 
with. He is pericctly astonished that 
Forster should have described them 
as so amtable and mild a_ people, 
when he pronounces them, from 
what he saw, to be the worst of can- 
nibals. 

“ This people, who are said to have ex- 
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hibited such marks of horrour, on sei, the 
the sailors eating animal food, because adm. 
they imagined it to be human flesh ra r . 
themselves anthropophagi, are ravengy tion 
after human flesh, and use no paing t we 
disguise their avidity for it. This very day » serv 
continues he, *‘ one of these ferocious sy, thie 
vages gave a human bone, with pieces of mut 
broiled flesh upon it, to M. Piron, which deg! 
was the cup bone of the knee of a yout) we 
of 14 or 15 years of age. To prevent mis. 
take, the savage was asked what it w ty 
and he pointed to the place to which i deer 
belonged. This same bone being brought est ¢ 
on board and presented to two natives ferre 
they finished the remains of the flesh gi the | 
tached to it. Another native was seen de. unto’ 
vouring a slice of flesh, which, by the last | 
skin, was ascertained to be human.” p- 33: eithe 
With all these proofs of the vice iN * 
admiral, and with all the skulls and beco 
skeletons of human beings which he m | 
ato 

















saw piled up in different places, we 
yet doubt, exceedingly, ifthere exists 
upon the face of the earth, a race of 
beings who delight in devouring hu- 
man flesh; and we are _ persuaded 
that, if the practice exists at all, 
it must either arise from a mere ce- 
remonial of tasting the flesh and 
blood of some powerful and detested 
enemy, or from being driven to it, 
as the last resource, by famine. This 
might have been the deplorable state 
of the New Caledonians at that time; 
for he describes them as meagre, 
miserable looking beings, and tells 
us that they were observed to eat 
calcareous earth. They had Jost the 
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breed of hogs left them by captalu 4 
Cook; which causes the admiral to he c 


observe, that “it is not likely people 
who spare not one another, should 
afford time enough for animals to 
multiply their species.” With the 
favourable testimony of captain Cook 
and Mr. Forster, before the visit of 
M. Dentrecasteaux, and of captain 
Kent, subsequent to that period, M. 
Rossel must excuse us if we place 
more reliance on the justness of 
the character of the New Cale 
donians as we have received tt 
from our own countrymen, than o 
that which he has given us from 
M. Dentrecasteaux’s journal. In 
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he propriety of many of the vice 


S ,imiral’s observations on the condi- 
te ‘ion of the Pacifick islanders, we 
us nost cordially agree; as when he ob- 
to grves) that their disposition to 
i" hieving, for instance, and their 
¢ mutual animosities are, in a great 
ch degree, OWING to the articles which 
ith we carry among them. Could iron 
lis he made to produce iron, then In- 
s, deed, this metal would be the great- 
‘ est of all benefits that could be con- 
a ferred on them; but what must be 
M the situation of that savage, who 1s 
de. unfortunate enough to possess the 
the HN jast nail, or the last knife ? He must 
s either fall a sacrifice to the man who 
. is stronger than himself, or it must 
. become the apple of general discord, 
he and the cause of civil war and deso- 


lation. With regard to thieving, it 
may be observed, that, among’a tribe 
ofsavages, Whose precarious subsist- 
ence depends chiefly, if not altoge- 
ther,on chance, cunning and strength 
are the only Jaws by which proper- 
ty can be acquired and secured. 
Among such a people, stealing can 
scarcely be considered as a crime, 
aud may be accounted a virtue. It is 
sated ina recent publication, that a 
savage was deliberately shot while 
sealing a bit of red rag from a staff, 
because it interrupted the person 
fom completing the observation of 
aangle. It must be confessed that 
the conduct of the thief was inno- 
cence itself when compared with 
that of the murderer. The truth is, 
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ple he conduct of voyagers has general- 
uid Ma? ben incompatible with the cha- 
toMmecters of the people with whom 






they held communication; and it is 
pauntul to reflect that the intercourse 
i Europeans with the South sea 
ad Pacifick islanders, has done 
them no good. On the contrary, it 
has tainted their bodies with new 
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of tiseases, and corrupted their minds 
le- Mg" new vices; it has created new 





itt"; and furnished new incite- 
ones to hostility, without confer- 
onfma'§ On them any one benefit to 
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arising from this calamitous traffick. 
—Finding no trace of La Pérouse 
among this “effroyable peuple,” 
who had even forgotten captain 
Cook, and gave no indications that 
Europeans had ever visited: their 
coast, except by their avidity for 
iron, M. Dentrecasteaux took his 
leave; and on the 2list May, the 
frigates came to anchor off the Isle 
of Santa Cruz. Here the French 
quarrelled with the natives, and shot 
one of them in an affray. On passing 
Solomon’s islands, their frigates 
were attacked by a number of light, 
well constructed, and gayly decorated 
proas. ‘Ihe men in them were naked, 
but ornamented with plumes, brace- 
lets and necklaces of shells and 
mother of pearl. From hence, 
stretching along the northern coast 
of Louisiade, and the southeastern 
side of New Guinea, they passed 
the straits of Dampier, along the 
north coast of New Britain. The na- 
tives of Louisiade appeared to be 
more civilized than those of the isl- 
ands which they had recently passed. 
They wore a covering round their 
loins, and used shields, as weapons 
of defence. They had large proas 
with masts; they were anxious to 
procure pieces ot red cloth, but per- 
tectly indifferent as to iron, whence 
the admiral concludes that he was 
the first European who had visited 
that part of the coast. 

M. Dentrecasteaux’s health had 
for some time been on the decline, 
and the scurvy had found its way 
into the ships. M. Huon, the com- 
mander of the Espérance, died be- 
fore they leit New Caledonia. Their 
provisions, especially their bread 
and water, were becoming short; 
their wine was turning sour; every 
thing, therefore, considered, it was 
deemed advisable to make the best 
of their way to the island of Java. 
On the 8th July, they made the 
coast of New Britain, and on the 
20th of the same month M. Den:re- 
casteaux departed this life. The 
command now devolved upon M. 
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D’Auribeau, who determined to ex- 
ecute the intentions of the vice ad- 
miral, and make the best of his way 
to Java. Passing the Admiralty isl- 
ands a second time, and coasting 
New Guinea, they anchored, for a 
few days, at Boni, in the island of 
Waigiou. Hence they stood for 
Cayeli, in the island of Bouro, 
where they continued several days; 
but this being a Dutch settlement, 
and inhabited by half cast Portu- 
guese, Chinese and Malays, afforded 
nothing worthy of particular notice. 
Directing their course through the 
strait of Boutoun, they arrived at 
Sourabaya, in the island of Java, on 
the 27th October, 1793; where, as 
we have already observed, the voy- 
age was declared to be at an end, 
“the ulteriour events being equal- 
ly foreign to the voyage of vice ad- 
miral Dentrecasteaux, and to the 
end which government proposed by 
it.’? 

M. Rossel, after paying many 
handsome compliments, deservedly, 
we have no doubt, to the character 
of his deceased friend, thus con- 
cludes his encomium:— 


“We are bold enough to flatter our- 
selves that geographers and men of sci- 
ence will now rank him among the num- 
ber of those illustrious navigators who 
have acquired a riglit to the gratitute of 
all nations; and that every reader will feel 
a lively interest for the religious and ten- 
derhearted man who deserved so well of 
humanity.” p. 448. 


We can by no means subscribe to 
M. Rossel’s opinion that either g¢eo- 
graphers, or men of science, will 
consider M. Dentrecasteaux to have 
“ acquired aright to the gratitute of 
all nation$,” for the discoveries 
made in the present voyage. We 
sincerely believe that he was, what 
M. Rossel states him to be, “a reli- 
gious and tenderhearted man;” but 
amiable as such a character unques- 
tionably is in private life, we do not 
conceive it to be the best adapted 
for an undertaking that demands 
many other qualifications. We do 
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not mean to say that M. Dentrees; 


teaux’s piety stood in the way of his an 
duty; but we have no hesitation j, wh 
asserting that his own journal fy. cll 
nishes incontestible proofs of inay, dri 
tivity, and a total want of CUFosity ve! 
Satisfied with vain and idle conjec. me 
tures grounded on the reports of tio 
his officers, he seldom gave himse} | 
the trouble of setting his foot o, the 
shore. We have seen his want of tha 
resolution and apparent want of jus 
skill, on leaving the cape of Good and 
Hope; his vague speculations, and ill 

total want of curiosity at the island whi 
of St. Paul; his want of perseveranee we 
on the south coast of New Holland, sove 
which lost him the merit of discover. Was 
ing Bass’s Strait; and his mistaken mir 


conjectures at Van Diemen’s land the 


“injurieuses a la nature humaine: ider 
the dread indeed of cannibals seems and 
to have haunted him through the that 
voyage. With simple, uneducated, tlonn 
and uncivilized nature, he appears Mmm 420 
to have been wholly unacquainted. Hig ™aln 


But the most serious charge against W 


him is the extraordinary delay in v- disco 
siting the Friendly islands, to which nel, 2 
La Pcrouse had distinctly stated his Ten ¢ 
determination of proceeding from Bo- “oe 

ritis 


tany Bay. He did not arrive at them 
till the 23d March, 1793, though 
they are within a month’s sail of 
Van Diemen’s land, which he lef 
on the 28th May, 1792. This is not 
all. On the 16th June, when at New 
Caledonia, he fassed the Friendly 
islands within eight or ten days sail, 
when the wind was at S. W. and con- 
sequently as favourable as it could 
blow. To have taken them in his way 
to the Admiralty islands, could nol 
therefore, have delayed him three 
weeks; probably, not a fortnight 
Thus nearly twelve months may be 
said to be lost, in arriving at that 
point to which he was directed, by 
his instructions, to proceed without 
delay, and where intelligence w4 
most likely to be received. La Pe 
rouse and his companions might, for 
aught he knew to the contrary; be 
fallen into the hands of savages) 4" 
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wsxiously expecting their release, 
while he was amusing himself with 
circumnavigating New Holland, 
drinking coffee with the Dutch go- 
yernour of Amboyna, or composing 
memoirs on the commerce, popula- 
tion, and religion of that settlement. 


| We are most willing to bestow on 
the memory of M. Dentrecasteaux 
{ that character to which he appears 
f iustly entitled—that of a truly good 
; and honourable man; but we should 
4 i] acquit ourselves of the duty 
Fi which we owe to the publick were 
. we to admit that the choice of his 
‘ sovereign, on the present occasion, 
re was the most happy; or that the ad- 


miral fulfilled the expectations of 
id the unfortunate monarch whose con- 
” fidence in his. “ talents, resolution, 
13 ME od prudence,” led him to imagine 
he Ma that he would be able—*« de pertec- 
|, fgg tionner la description du globe, et 
wy Mag deccroitre les connoissances hu- 
2, A Dales.” 

rst When M. Rossel holds out the 
discovery of Dentrecasteaux’s chan- 





ch nel, and of afew degrees of the bar- 
his en coast Of Nuyt’s land, to be of 
3. sich magnitude, as to induce the 
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British admiralty in 1797 and 1798 
toground a voyage on the informa- 
tion contained in the vice admiral’s 
journal, we cannot believe him to 
be serious. In fact no such expedi- 
lon, as he afterwards confesses, was 
‘ent out in either of those years. In 
‘801, captain Flinders sailed from 
figland in the Investigator for the 
purpose of completing the survey of 
New Holland, and especially of the 















way ’ 

not, fant of the great gulf of Carpenta- 
ree n> Which is diametrically opposite 
cht. “that part of New Holland where 
> be ME’ French frigates carried on their 





that M?*tations. 
by Our remarks on the remaining 
out amet of the work must be very brief. 





tthe first volume an appendix is 
ubjoined to the account of the 
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“ Sreat atlas, illustrated by a num- 
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ber of figures engraved on 32 plates, 
making, with the letter press, an 
addition to the volume of nearly 
200 pages. The second volume con- 
sists of 692 pages. It will be suffi- 
cient to enumerate the contents of 
the chapters. The first is “ A De- 
scription of the instruments employ- 
ed in making the observations.” 
The second, “Inquiries into the 
errours arising, either from the in- 
struments, the observations, or the 
tables; and the method of correctin 
or reducing them.” And the third 
and last, “Tables containing the 
astronomical observations.” This 
volume, it will be seen, bears an air 
of science which will alone deter 
many from opening it. More, indeed, 
is made of trivial matters than could 
possibly be necessary or even desi- 
rable, in a work of this kind. It has 
too much science for the practical 
navigator, and too much common 
place practice for the mere man of 
science. Indeed the whole substance 
of the voyage might, with ease, have 
been brought into the compass of a 
moderate sized quarto; but with a 
moderate sized quarto the great na- 
tion would not have been satisfied. 
The atlas, though tremendously 
large, is made up entirely of detach- 
ed portions of charts, plans of bays, 
and harbours in small compartments, 
several being contained on one sheet, 
and of etchings of coasts and head- 
lands. Some of these are pretty 
enough, and we have only one ob- 
jection to make to them—they are 
not accurate. This assertion we con- 
ceive ourselves called upon to sub- 
stantiate by proofs. We shall take 
the very first piate of “ Views” in 
the book, which is that of the island 
of St. Paul. This island we know to 
be covered with that species of cop- 
pice usually called brushwood, with 
out a tree of any description; yet it 
would appear, from the first view, 
which has been copied from Valen- 
tyn, that the whole coast of that side 
of the island was covered with trees 
(cabbage-stalks, a painter would cail 
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them) at least a hundred feet high! 
whereas in all the other views they 
have given of this island some of 
them taken within a few cables 
length of the shore, there is plenty 
of fire, and smoke, but not a single 
shrub to brake the barren uniformi- 
ty of the surface. The second in- 
stance, is the chart of New Caledo- 
nia, which we are assured is con- 
structed “avec la plus grande pre- 
cision,’ and from observations that 
were taken with the greatest atten- 
fion and exactitude, particularly in 
the vicinity of Havre Trompeur. 
Now we know from captain Kent’s 
observations, made during his stay 
of six weeks in Port St. Vincent, 
that there is not one line of truth in 
that part of the chart of New Cale- 
donia, as laid down in this atlas. 
Captain Kent found one of the finest 
harbours in the world; the French 
declare positively that there is no 


harbour. Captain Kent says that the 








seven Yeurs as a Hostage. 8vo. pp. 168, price 5s. London, 1810. 


NOTHING could be more apro- 
pos to meet the eulogia of Mr. Byer- 
ly, on Buonaparte, than this publi- 
cation of Mr. Sturt. It was proper 
that this “Real State of France” 
should be authenticated by the wri- 
ter, and thus we have testimony a- 
eainst testimony, and witness against 
witness. Mr. Byerly says “ Buona- 
farte is adored,’ Mr. Sturt says “ he 
is detested.’ A few who prosper by 
ihe system of favouritism may ap- 
plaud his measures, but the nation 
at large abhors both his government 
and his crimes. Opinions so diame- 
trically opposite, we shall not at- 
tempt to reconcile; yet we think 
that a consideration of the places 
visited by these gentlemen, respec- 





























distance of the reef from the coay : 
is from four to eight miles; the ¢ 
French assert, from accurate and re. s 
peated observations, that it never t 
exceeds three miles, and frequently 1 
runs nearer to the coast. Cantain 
Kent says that within the reef, and a 
between it and the coast, are a num. p 
ber of islands, not only at Port S 0 
Vincent, but on each side of it, form. re 
ing, as he conjectures, other har. di 
bours. The French have not laid « 
down one single island in the vici. tre 
nity of this harbour, nor on the Hi 
whole line of coast from the S. E, es 
to the N. W. extremity of New pa 
Caledonia, except a few near the of 
middle, obviously placed at random; thi 
yet the mountains and promontorie;s ra 
are all shaded down to the coast as fals 
if they had been accurately measured at t 
and actually surveyed. rca 
clen 
ter 
—~— — subj 
ing 
FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. Chet 
over 
The Real State of France, in the Year 1809; with an Account of the Treatment of the “a 
Prisoners of War, and Persons otherwise detained in France. By Charles Sturt, Esq. sistiy 
late M. V. for Bridport. Resident in France before the War, and detained nearly who 
famil 
erly, we presume, resided at Paris, JM ticle 
and we have little doubt but in that Mite s 
licentious and degraded capital the Wi 
emperour and king is popular gy odu 
enough. This has been the object 5, on 
of all his labours: his buildings, hs “Tt 
alterations, necessary and unneces- Mg" ever 
sary. He has, by these means, a be 7y : 
dy of the labouring people always aye 
in his pay, of course in his interests.) 
and these control, as they lo0$ MMos 
have done, the sentiments and theiuve gj 
conduct of the very few better O-ggpent, th 
structed citizens of Paris. 7? 
the contrary, we do not percelvi, ill 
that Mr. Sturt has been at Paris; Hh... 
if he has, he formed no connexlOPEboye,. 
there, which could give him infor es Lai 
mation on the principles that gov ag ts; 
the policy of the Great Man. Hise ’'tion 


tively, would afford a hint of assist- 
ance in that undertaking. Mr. By- 
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observations are restricted (a+ ™ 










miess) to the provinces; and these, 
ss we know, are far enough from 
enjoying those golden times which 


sol-disant philosophers promised 
them without let, hindrance, or mo- 
lestation. 


Mr. Sturt apologizes for the ill 
arrangement and confusion of his 
pamphlet. “ To elegance of style, 
or even to correctness,” says he, “ I 
renounce all claim—but I claim cre- 
dit for the truth of my statements.” 
«] have seen the misery and dis- 
tress I describe with my own eyes.” 
He proceeds to exhibit the weakness- 


B . ‘ ° 

. esof the Corsican hero: but these we 
ie . . 

‘ pass, as founded on the inductions 
e of reasoning, and as presenting no- 
; thing new. We also pass Mr. S’s 
5 4 

* exposal of the French exposés; the 


As false boasts of the progress of works 
nd at the ports, &c. because the “ Ame- 
rican,’ In our last number, suffi- 
ciently confutes whatever the minis- 
ter of finances has vented on thoSe 
subjects; yet we cannot help record- 
ing the fate of Fort Napoleon, at 
Cherbourg. “ Two years ago it was 
overwhelmed by a tempest, which 
the swept away the whole garrison, con- 





St Hm sisting of about five hundred souls, 

ary BM who all perished in sight of their 
lmilies and countrymen.” Never- 

ris Mg ieless, another fort is building on 

that Me Same spot! 

the We proceed, without further in- 


























ulat ME Oduction, to the assertions of Mr. 
ject Son the present state of France. ° 
, his “The complete stagnation of commerce 





inevery city, town, and village; the se- 
Hols augmentation of every necessary of 
life; the vast increase in the wages of la- 
bour, the oppressive and vexatious effects 
Othe droits réunis; the dreadful conscrip- 
is pursued with unrelenting severity; 
‘we given rise to such a general discon- 



































outly wished for; his name is feared and 
Whorred by every reflecting Frenchman, 
by all who are not enjoying pensions or 
Ucrative employments under his tyrannical 
Wer. The severe and arbitrary restric. 
os laid on the little commerce that re- 
"ins; the overbearing insolence and ex- 
‘tiot of his numerous custommhouse offi- 
“S, paralize all the efforts of trade in 
Cinteriour of France. 
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“In some few districts theagriculture ap- 
pears to be improving; but by far the great- 
er proportion of France, shows a poverty 
and a negligence in the general cultivation 
of the lands, that strongly marks the weak 
state of commerce, and the great want of 
capital. Stillthere are a few merchants, 
who, in consequence of their political sen- 
timents, meet with great support from the 
usurper, and are permitted to carry on a 
considerable commerce, no*withstanding 
his senseless decrees of Milan and Ber- 
lin— 

** Inthe villages, scarcely acottage can 
you enter, without beholding the fathers 
and mothers of families be wailing the loss 
of a beloved child, dragged to the armies. 
Several assured me they had lost three, 
four, or five children of the age of seven- 
teen or eighteen, and after all, some had at 
last an only child wrested from them by 
the conscription. As for the cultivated 
fields, there the sturdy youth is not to be 
seen, but old and infirm men, with old 
women scarccly able to support the fa- 
tigue of ploughing; tilling, and reaping 
their lands, perform all the labours of 
agriculture. For hundreds of leagues, that 
population formerly so remarkable in 
France, has disappeared. You may travel 
through her villages, through her towns 
even, and see a vast defalcation, and in 
the field scarcely a peasant.” 


The incessant conscriptions have 
produced this. We have repeatedly 
described some of the evils attendant 
on that scourge of humanity. Mr. 
S. affirms that “hundreds of con- 
scripts have had recourse to the des- 
perate measure of destroying the 
organs of hearing, or of sight;’-—we 
have known them purposely injured, 
to avoid serving; but we affirm no 
further. To such a pitch had this 
arisen, says Mr. S. 


**The medical men, often in easy cir- 
cumstances, sold a powder to these brave 
youths, that produced a temporary blind- 
ness ifapplied to the eye, and if applied 
to any open wound, an mflammation and 
swelling of the limb, that often endanger- 
ed the lite of the wretched lad, and not- 
withstanding heavy fines and severe impri- 
sonment, in some instances fer life, the 
government cannot stop it. These are facts, 
many of which come within my know- 
ledge. a 

* When the unfortunate young men are 
collected together, they are ofien sent 
chained by the neck and hands, and driven 
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like condemned criminals to the different 
places of rendezvous. 

“If any thing further were necessary to 
prove the wretched situation of the French 
people, her decrease of population, and 
her want of commerce, it would be suffi- 
cient to allude to what is seen at her 
churches, her fairs, her publick fétes, and 
the numerous amusements in which the 
lower classes used to indulge. You mect 
there with scarcely any thing but old age 
and infirmity; at their ‘Trivolis where they 
dance, and which are always conducted 
with great decorum, no youths are to be 
seen, excepting a ‘few who, through bri- 
bery, may have escaped the conscription. 
Ask the women where the young men are ? 
They one and all answer, gone to be butcher- 
ed.* This is no secret; this is no untruth; 
they speak feelingly, for many are parents, 
sisters, or lovers of those absent youths 
dragged to the armies. In their fétes, the 
absence of young men is strikingly con- 
spicuous, and there is always a prodigious 
disproportion of females to the males. 
This is too evident to escape the notice of 
the most careless observer. 

‘Ifthe finances of France are so flourish- 
ing; if her internal commerce is so rapid- 
ly improving, why are her numerous works 
suspended ? If France fail not in popula- 
tion, why are the prisoners of war obliged 
to labour on these works at a price not 
sufficient to support them, and how does 
it happen that the moment they are ex- 
changed, all these labours are suspended ? 
This, however, is the case, with the excep- 
tion of a few maimed men, who are com- 
pelled to wait for months before they can 
obtain their pitiful wages. The injury and 
injustice they suffer may be easily con- 
ceived; for they are compelled to have cre- 
dit for the bread their families consume 
from small and miserable shops, who can- 
not from their poverty give long credit. 
The sad consequences of this state of 
things the poor man soon feels, by his 
property being sold, and himself driven 
into the army, ifhe be fit for that service. 
if not, he and his family must seek refuge 


in one of the wretched poor-houses, whey. 
they soon become victims of disease, 

“Nothing is more visible in al} the 
towns of France, than the failure of coy. 
merce; the coffeehouses are empty, the 
restaurateurs are uneble to keep up their 
establishments, as travellers are few jp 
number, and compelled to be rigidly eco. 
nomical, The very expense of fire is scarce 
covered by their receipts. As to the bes 
kinds of wine, the price is so increased 
that few Frenchmen indulge themselves jy 
drinking them. Sugar and coffee are not 
within the reach of the publick, who suf. 
fer endless privations from the want of 
commerce. 

“The little commerce they had on the 
continent, as well as with England, r. 
ceived such a check by these absurd 
measures, that failures took place in every 
great commercial town, and many of the 
great houses were forced to apply to the 
government for aid. The manufactories 
are equally distressed, The price of labour 
owing to the want of hands and the pro. 
digious expense at which the raw material 
is procured, has occasioned such an enor. 
mous augmentation in the price of the ma 
nufactured article itself, that none but the 
very rich can purchase it. Numbers of the 
new cotton manufactories have failed. The 
machinery collected from England at 4 
great expense, and introduced into France 
by many who call themselves patriots, and 
friends to their country are on sale.” 


Many other particulars, such as 
the immense glut of wheat; the pay- 
ment of taxes in money, whether or 
not it can be obtained; the imprisoned 
state of literature, and the falsifica- 
tions of the press [even the transla. 
tion of Mr. Fox’s work was falsified] 
the devastations committed by the 
French armies, &c. we pass as not 
new to our readers; but we believe 
that we have not hitherto presented 
them with a portrait of the Gens 


* This expression is more literally true, than either the speaker or Mr. S. intends. 
We have spared our readers the pain of perusing accounts of this nature, that have 
reached us from the highest authority. We shall only mention two; one of them relate 
the slaughter of three hundred French conscripts in the bloom of life and manhoo , 
ied in pairs to the slaughter-house, where cattle were usually slain, and treated 1 | 
like manner: the other was of no less than seven hundred French conducted to * ¢- 
milar death on a much later occasion. Humanity shudders at these facts; and w 2 
says policy to the loss of the rising generation, in the mad pursuits of insatiable @ 
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oe a as France. Let Mr. S. draw appear: into society, and meely om 
he .. nicture for us. the government, Buonaparte, and his fa- 
* is P yourites ~ the hopes a! ig sm, Pg 

a . unwary. Havin ven his information, 
> «One of ' my —, Solio, the wlotibent ee the district for ano- 
¥ tyranny In * rane rs * ther, and the unfortunate family are after 
in the Gend’armes. They excite the — —’ : : : 

lied t : : some months seized in the accustomed 
ne ead and hatred of the whole nation. nner, and conveyed to the dungeons 
ree iremployment is tosgarch for murder- — 74, .2 — nS 
a ae? conscripts, ‘aid they” are:al- of Paris, or to some strong fortress in the 
sed 8 camel to execute the dreadful or. ¢Pattments, and never heard of any more.* 
i » Oe ate swans Whnewies ‘ine The wretch who informs removes to some 

prs of Buonaparte. Ses et other department, the moment he becomes 
not at, hatred, and contempt, so universally |. at ay’ te er 
suf. principled in general, of course *%"8Pecte or Known. 

L of . ar ad eoshoneul they accept our 
upt and tr "Ous, y ace y ° ; 

Se od hath, sae aia Row. . Other parts of this pamphlet re- 
the <r, their establishment is too important late the manoeuvres of general Wi- 
re. the safety of the tyrant’s power to be rion, and sundry assistants to pil- 
urd t down, for it is chiefly this honourable lage the English prisoners of war. 
ery rps that secures him on his: usurped We cannot commend the conduct 
th one. In every town, city, village, or of our countrymen. Like fools 
the ommune throughout the departments, it” sh nsmenl ° 
deci pese instruments of tyranny are establish- they, By GHEMRSSIYES » WAP. OFS.Le 
Nour 1, and being, in general, artful men, and knaves. Have any other prisoners 
pro: ry poor, they exercise a tyranny equal been so overreached? Austrians? 
rial their ruler. To every cofleehouse, and Prussians? Zhey were not worth the 
“0% ery place of publick amusement, they powder and shot of ingenious vil- 
ye a — the pretence of pres jany: and why must John Bull’s 
3 wing peace and order. They establish |. ibili rail < t] : 
bow llc and worthless people, in every publick “4 et, Se eee ee he) 
The wwe and hotel, as spies, who make their Prey to Gallick cormorants! We 
at a ports, often from pique and malice, or nevertheless recommend Mr. S’s 
ance ) prove their zeal. The same system is narration to the consideration of the 
and stillished by seducing the servants of British publick. It is truly disgrace- 

ery family to report what is said at table, ful to the great nation. ’ 

Iwhatever nature. These reports, true or We rinde with a werd ace 
1 as ke, are sent to the minister of police, . . conclude with a word 0} two 
Daye lv, without notice, and even without in- in reference to the great man him- 
r or in, sends an order to arrest the whole scli. 
ned mily, often in the dead of the night. This 
e readful tyranny is exercised so instanta- “ There was not a well informed Frenct:- 
< ously that the unhappy people arenever man who did not know the tyrant had 
1S ware of the blow until it is struck. Ifany been attacked with a violent and singular 
ied] servations have been made on Buona- malady, distinguished by the name of Ca- 
the ute or his government; or on his favour-  talipse [Catalepsy] which leaves the ob- 
; not , they never see the light again, nor ject in whatever attitude he may be in at 
jeve rp a friend trace them out. the time, deprived of sight, of hearing, of 
nted | Another description of police more speech, and of motion. Buonaparte was 
wh mble even than the gend’armerie, is discovered in his chamber by one of his 
| mployed by Fouche, minister of police, greatest favourites seized with this ex- 

lie sanguinary deeds are still fresh in the traordinary malady, and remained for se- 

unory of all those who haveread the events veral hours deprived of every function of 
ends. the frightful revolution. These men _ life, but that of breathing. His confiden- 
wer Nel through every city, town, and vil- tial physician was sent for by a telegraphick 
oo se of a department, and are supplied despatch, not as the Moniteur impudent- 
1000; RPh money, that they may attend publick ly asserted to attend a disorder which the 
in 2 Bp lces, being men better dressed, better army laboured under. Such, indeed, was 
at Kcated, and often wearing the insignia Coversait’s [Corvisart] eagerness to are 
> ame 
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of the légion d’honneur, they insinuate 


: . ° é . . 
This in part explains why the tyrant acknowledges he is obliged to erect EIGHT 
" bastilles, because itis not convenient to try these state prisoners, 
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rive at Schoenbrunn, that his own carriage 
broke down on the road, and madame 
Lannes’s carriage was directly offered and 
accepted to convey him to Buonaparte, 
whose recovery was doubtful, and who 
was actually reported to be dead. Is it 
probable, after this positive fact, that the 
physician was going to the service of the 
army ? would he have put madame Lannes, 
overwhelmed with the recent death of her 
husband, the marechal who lost his life at 
the battle of Asperne gained by the arch- 
duke Charles, to such inconvenience ? 

““It was, indeed, the general opinion, that 
the disorder was occasioned by the result 
of that battle in which the Marechal duke 
of Montebello [Lannes] with the flower 
of the imperial guard was nearly annihila- 
ted by the Austrians. For hours after this 
disastrous event, Buonaparte was in such 
a state of agitation of mind, that he was 
bereft of reason, and of course incapable of 
commanding. He recovered at the end of 
thirty six hours; but was strictly advised 
not to exercise his mind or body. 

“The narrative I have laid before the 
publick are facts, and I pledge my exist- 
ence to the truth of what I have stated. I 
fear it will never be scen in France, al- 
though it shall not be for want of pains; at 
Jeast, even Auonaparte himself shall be put 
in possession of a few copies, and as the va- 
pouring warriour does not understand 
a word of the language of the nation 
he is so irritated against, care will be 
taken to have these observations trans- 
lated into French.” 

We shall here inform Mr. Sturt, 
that he need not despair of mortify- 
ing the Great Hero. By an agency 
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not entirely unknown to us, g t 

of colonel Titus’s “ Killing no Mie 
der,” translated into French, we 
laid on the desk of Buonaparte’s Mos, 
private cabinet, to which hitnself 
alone was understood to have Access 
merely to delight him. That it drop. 
ped from the clouds we do not gy 

from whence it did drop, it « woulg 

not be convenient,” as his phrase is, 

to explain. It vexed him horribly 

and he long remembered it; for on 

its being copied into the Courier & 

Londres, he stanchly affirmed jy 
the Moniteur that Pichegru had cm, 
ducted the business. As he has yg 
yet forgot it, we hereby inform hip 
and Fauchet, and Boissy d’Anglas, 
and count Fontanes, that, to our ow 
knowledge, Pichegru was innocey 
of the transaction. We trust ow 
readers will not imagine that ye 
correspond with the court of the 
Thuilleries, although we certainlyd 
know some things which are trans 
acted there; and the secret passages 
of that building have been trod ly 
some of our friends. 

Is this the great man at whos 
footstool have bowed down the pow 
ers of Europe? We quit him with 
the sarcasm of the apocryphal Da 
niel, on the prostrate Bel, and the 
confounded Babylonians: “ Lo, thest 
are the Govs ye worship !” 
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Travels of the Duke de Chatelet, in Portugal. Comprehending interesting Particulat 
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relative to the Colonies; the Earthquake of Lisbon; the Marquis de Pombal, and the 
Court. The Manuscript revised, corrected, and enlarged, with Notes, on the present 
State of the Kingdom and Colonies of Portugal. By J. Fr. Burgoing, late Ministet 
Plenipotentiary, from the French Republick, in Spain, Member of the Nations 
Institute, and Author of the Modern State of Spain. Translated from the French, by 
John Joseph Stockdale. Hlustrated with a Map of Portugal, and View of the Bay 4 
Lisbon. 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. 1809. 
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terest which Portugal has of late 
years excited, and still continues to 
excite among us, we have no com- 
plete work descriptive of that coun- 
try. Link’s Travels were, in many 


gal formed but a small portion of hin, 


work. Murphy’s State of Portugal 


though a curious performance, W® 
principally employed on architectu™ 


subjects. The Picture of Lisbon, 4 
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as it goes, has much merit, but 
ough a great many years have 
»ssed since the ci-devant duke de 
hitelet visited Portugal, allowing 
» the prejudices and misrepresen- 
tions of a Frenchman, particularly 
directed against this country, this 
ork altogether is entitled to supe- 
‘our attention. The duke had great 
jvantages from his rank, character, 
d profession of the same religion, 
hich procured him easy access, 
here national jealousy excluded 
rangers generally, and protestants 
particular. He was well known to 
e marquis de Pombal, one of the 
reatest Characters which Portugal 
ver produced. 
The work is comprised in two vo- 
mes, Which have been arranged, 
stematized, and commented upon 
additional notes, by M. Burgoing, 
ho was minister in Spain from the 
rench republick, and author of the 
lodern State of Spain. 
The first volume, after describing 
he author’s arrival at Lisbon, and 
eception at court, represents, in 
succeeding chapters, the climate 
dorigin of the kingdom of Portu- 
al, its geographical description, 
onstitution and laws, religion, man- 
ers, and customs, colonies, popula- 
hon, commerce, and agriculture. 
There is not in the whole of this 
jolume a more interesting portion 
an the description of the marquis 
tt Pombal in his retirement, which 
accordingly inserted for the read- 
H's amusement. 
“In one of the excursions which I made 
itothe interiour of Portugal, I paid a visit 
)the marquis de Pombal. I had a parti- 
ular recommendation to him, and was, 
herefore, received with the utmost polite. 
Kss.i Knew’ this minister, by reputation, 
aid was desirous of being personally ac- 
Manted with him. On my arrival at the 
ilage, from which he takes his title, I 
Mte from my inn, requesting to be in- 
wed at what hour I might wait upon 
“ with the letters which I had for him. 
ome for this purpose, at ten the next 
ig, and was introduced into the cot- 
a great man. He has now a ha- 
“Tere sititable to Ris rank; hut, at 


the period of my visit, he was in a very 
small house, and slept in an apartment, 
the walls of which had been recently 
plastered. 

“In point of manners, no person can 
be more agreeable, or more easy, than M. 
de Pombal He asked me a thousand ques- 
tions, and affected total ignorance of what 
was passing in Europe. He requested me 
to inform him of the present state of affairs. 
He even questioned me on the subject of 
Portugal, and asked concerning the state 
of Lisbon. He inquired, what motive, or 
what accident, had brought me to such an 
obscure corner of the earth. § Accustom- 
ed,’ I replied, ‘from my youth to travel, 
I always visit the interiour of the countries 
which I traverse, without confining myself 
to the principal cities, and seaports, where 
there is nothing new to be observed. Be- 
sides, I was desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with a man, who had made such 
extraordinary efforts to promote the wel- 
fare of his country.” We entered, by de- 
grees, into conversation. He invited me ta 
spend a week with him, and kept me that 
day to dinner and supper. 1 expressed my 
astonishment at the state in which I had 
faind Lisbon, considering the short time 
that had elapsed since the calamity which 
had befallen it. He replied, that he then 
thought no more of that subject; that he 
was an old man, and wished for repose; 
but that if Providence had pleased to pro- 
long the life of the king, his master, he 
would have exerted himself with the same 
zeal to accomplish the enterprise which 
he had only just begun, and that he 
should, undoubtedly, have laid the founda- 
tion of apalace for the king. He described 
the magnificent plan which he had adopted 
for that edifice. Seated on an eminence, 
contiguous to Belem, it would have over- 
looked the city and the sea, and have been 
surrounded with a large park, enclosed 
with high walls, against which, at suitable 
distances, were to have been erected the 
palaces of the principal nobility belonging 
to the court, and residences for persons 
officially attached to it. 

‘“©M.de Pombal has brought with him a 
great number of books, and spends most 
of his time in reading, or having them read 
to him They are all French. He speaks 
our language with the fluency of a native 
and is equally conversant with German, 
English, and Italian. He never mentioned 
his worthy master without emotion. ‘ He 
honoured me,’ said he, ‘with his confi- 
dence. To lose my king, and my friend, 
is atrial too severe for me to endure. To 
me, the sun’s rays appear, shorn of their 
lustre, and nothing can ever make me 
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amends for the loss which I have sustain- 
ed” While he spoke, tears fell from his 
eves. In vain [ endeavoured to change the 
conversation; he was continually recurring 
co the same subject. ‘At any rate,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘I shall be happy here. You sce 
this cottage. It is not mine; I only rent it. 
The man who is accused of having 
thought only of himself, has not even 
built himself a habitation on his estate.’ 
Then, pointing to a spacious, new edifice: 
‘That,’ said he, ‘is a magazine belonging 
to the city. 1 had i terected to contain 
corn, With which it is filled. Still, like 
Sully I shall live more happily in my re- 
tirement than at court, and among the 
great. [have been permitted to take my 
books with me, and there is very little else 
that I should wish tor” He had scarcely 
finished these words when madame de 
Pombal entered. He was pleased to pre- 
sent me to her. She still retains a portion 
of her charms, and dresses with great art 
and taste. She certainly is not deficient in 
understanding; but she has neither her 
husband’s fortitude, nor strength of mind 
to endure her situation. During the pros- 
perity of the marquis, she had the gran- 
dees and the people at her feet, and her 
house wis a sort of court. Men, when 
they called to see her, knelt to kiss her 
hand, according to the practice of the 
country. Her vanity, flattered with so ma- 
nv marks of respect, cannot familiarize it- 
self to the seclusion, to which her hus- 
band’s disgrace has doomed her. Forsaken 
by all, and buried in the solitude of an ob- 
scure village, she has no other satisfaction 
than what she derives from the company 
of her children, who, sometimes, come to 
spend a fortnight with her. A German by 
birth, she has all the pride of the great 
families of her nation, and secretly grieves 
on account of her exile, after having 
moved in such an exalted sphere. These 
sentiments she strove to conceal from me; 
but they were too powertul to be repressed. 
After conversing about ten minutes, her 
eyes overflowed with tears. ‘This is but 
nuturaiin her sex,’ said the marquis: ‘ to 
comfort her is an additional occupation for 
me; but, by followmg my example, she 
will soon learn to bear her reverse with 
fortitude.’ Dinner was announced imme- 
diately afterwards. ‘Come,’ said he, ‘ and 
partake the frugal meal of a hermit.’ In- 
stead of the frugal meal which he taught 
me to expect, | found a well furnished 
table: nothing that indicated any change of 
fortune, or that even bore the stamp of 
dejection. There was nobody except us 
three. The conversation was very lively. 
k talked about Germany to madame de 
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Pombal, and we spoke, for some time, ; 

her native language. The repast was sho 
or, at least, appeared so to me. The heat 
was excessive; and, on rising from table 
-ach retired to take a short repose, Lavail. 
ed myself of this opportunity to examine 
the place where this illustrious couple re 

sides. It is not disagreeable, as it had been 
described to me at Lisbon. Ona neighbour. 
ing eminence, the ruins of an ancient Castle 
form an extremely picturesque object 
The water is excellent. On leaving the 
habitation of the marquis I found a bis 
door above two hundred persons, to whon, 
the servants were distributing bread an 
soup. In this manner he gains a grey 
number of partisans who extol him eye 
in his disgrace; and he seemed to me to be 
beloved by all the inhabitants of the place, 
After a walk of two hours, I returned 
M. de Pombal’s, and found him in the 
midst of his books. We resumed our con. 
versation. He inquired it I had seen the 
ceremony of the queen’s coronation, | 
guessed his reason for asking, and replied 
that L had, and that I thought it was per. 
formed with great pomp and magnificence, 
He asked if I had noticed all the ineffe. 
tual efforts made, on this occasion by his 
enemies, to accomplish his destruction, 
Hic even questioned me respecting the 
manner in which the people had conducted 
themselves. I told him what I knew; and 
added that this circumstance was an ad. 
ditional triumph for him, since it proved 
the impotence as much as the animosity d 
his enemies. On this he said with ane 


treme vivacity, which highly becomes § 


him: § People advance a paradox, who 
pretend to interpret the sentiments of tle 
people; who are represented as detesting 
me. It is impossible; my actions, my Col 
duct, all assure me of the contrary. The 
people cannot hate me, and I will tell you 
why. What was the Portuguese for 
years ago, and what is he now? Havel 
not rendered him independent of his 
neighbours?) Have I not every where 
established arts, trades, and manutate 
tures? Have [ not, besides, caused ome 
third of the city of Lisbon to be rebuilt! 
Have I not revived industry, and diffused 
wealth among the artizans? No; with all 
the claims which, 1 think I possess upo 
the gratitude of the people, I consider 
them too just to have ever entertained 4 
wish to destroy me; neither did they. ! 
will tell you who were the authors of 4 
that you may have seen and heard at the 
coronation. ‘The nobles, who persisted m 
the insolent pretensions, which I ende 
voured to annihilate, employed all possible 
means to effect my ruin; but they ct 
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not, decently, appear at the head of the 
persecuting party. What course did they 
pursue > They selected some of their 
creatures, Who, inthe disguise of barbers, 
seamen, cooks, &c. ran about, in the pub- 
lick places, calumniating me, and painting 
my character in the most odious colours. 
tlie people, easily misled, seconded a re- 
sentment, Which they were told they 
ought to share. They hated me, because 
the) were taught that it was right so to do. 


: Several persons whom you know,’ added 
y he, ‘in order to injure me, ran about for 
n whole days, in this disguise, among the 
, populace, and invented calumnies, which 
. they propagated as incontestable truths. 
For the rest, whatever I did, was by the 
x orders of my master. I have nothing to re- 
ps | proach myself with. I am particularly ac- 
° cused of cruelty; but I was compelled to 
‘e be severe. When I announced the com- 
~ mands of the king, and people disdained 


to attend to them, it was then necessary 


> to have recourse to force; prisons and dun- 
ied geons were the only means that I could 
oa discover, to tame this blind and ignorant 
“¥ people.’ 

te “In this manner I spent five days, in 
his the most interesting conversations with 
\ this great statesman. He was pleased to 
is communicate to me much information, 
oe and many of his own reflections respecting 
‘“ Portugal. I have availed myself of both in 
ghee the course sf this work.” Note by the Au- 
ty of po nem 
nek 
comes 

who 
of the 
estillg 
r COM 
. The 


_WE resume, with much satisfac- 
on, our account of the labours of 
this new and active association. The 
Present volume appears to rise con- 
Sderably in importance above the 
emer. ‘To the list of members ig 
HOW joined the name of Malus, 
‘hose communications must be 
‘emed peculiarly valuable. The 
tty appears duly to appreciate 
's recent acquisition; and we are 
‘atmed with the dawning prospect 
‘ having the more recondite pro- 
ues of light at last detected and 
“isfactorily explained. 


1 estimatine the progress of sci- 
UL. 1Y. . 
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Memoires de Physique et de Chimic, de la Societé d’Arcueil. Tom. 2. 8yo. 
pp. 500. Paris, 1809. 
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The second volume is employed 
vpon the army, navy, imports and 
finances, science and literature, arts 
and manufactures, and finally, the 
policy of Portugal. 

The state of the arts, of science, 
and of literature, are, we fear, not 
much improved in Portugal since 
the duke de Chatelet visited it. They 
have no painters, sculptors, nor ar- 
chitects. Their dramatick authors 
are of the lowest order. Their ma- 
thematical knowledge contemptible. 
Yet, nevertheless Portugal has aca- 
demies for the cultivation of all these 
sciences. How can it be believed 
that Portugal produced the first na- 
vigators of the world, first establish- 
ed settlements on the coast of Gui- 
nea, doubled the tremendous cape 
of Storms? kc. &c. ke. 


We have received much satisfac- 
tion and information from these vo- 
lumes, and are obliged to Mr. 
Stockdale for translating them. The 
performance is highly creditable to 
him; the style is always easy, often 
elegant; and has much the appear 
ance of an original work. 


a nd 






entifick discovery, it is expedient, 
not only to mark the successive steps 
by which it is carried on, but to no- 
tice the doubts and imperfections 
which often affect even the most im- 
proved departments of knowledge. 
Our selections from this volume 
shall be confined to such papers as 
excite material interest, or will af- 
ford room for some discussion. 
Researches on the Respiration of 

Fishes. By MM. Provencal and 

Humboldt. 

In our last number, we noticed 
some interesting observations which 
M. Biot was led incidentally to make 
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respecting the nature of the gas con- 
tained in the air bladder of fishes: 
The general results have been since 
confirmed by M. Laroche, an able 
naturalist, who was lately joined to 
the commission for extending the 
measurement of a degree of the me- 
ridian to the Balearick Isles. It now 
seems fully ascertained, that those 
fishes which inhabit at great depths 
in the ocean, have a much larger 
share of oxygen lodged in their air 
bladder. Yet the small portion of 
air obtained from the water drawn 
from such depths, is found to be 
scarcely so pure as the common 
standard of the atmosphere. 

The steep shores of Yviza and 
Formentera presented these philoso- 
phers with an opportunity of deter- 
mining, whether extreme mechani- 
cal compression be capable of ef- 
fecting combinations among the 
elementary gases, similar to those 
which the energy of electrical influ- 
ence can produce. Oxygen and azote, 
in the proportions which compose 
the nitrick acid; oxygen and hydro- 
een, in the proportion that forms 
water; and the mixture of hydrogen 
and azote that generates ammonia, 
were all severally introduced into 
strong tubes, and confined by mer- 
cury; but, though let down in the 
sea to the depth of 150 fathoms, and 
therefore subjected to a pressure of 
thirty atmospheres, they showed no 
alteration whatever. ) 

The experiments of Provencal 
and Humboldt, to which our atten- 
tion is now directed, were under- 
taken for the express purpose of in- 
vestigating the mode of the respira- 
tion of fishes, and were prosecuted 
with scrupulous attention and ela- 
berate care during the space of 
seven months. The first point was 
to determine the nature and propor- 
tion of the gas contained in river 
water. From repeated trials, it 
appeared, that at the temperature 


of 10 degrees centigrade, or 50° of 


Vahrenheit, the water of the Seine 
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yields, by ebullition, over mercury 
or through distilled water, about the 
thirty-sixth part of its bulk of a gas 
which has nearly the same purity as 
atmospherick air, but alloyed with 
from six to ten per cent. of carbon. 
ick acid. These facts served as the 
basis of the subsequent observations, 
Small river fish, chiefly tench, were 
introduced into huge bell-glasses, 
filled with the water of the Seine, 
and placed over a surface of mercu. 
ry. In the space of a few hours, the 
fishes thus confined became visibly 
languid, but were always withdrawn 
before they appeared quite exhaust. 
ed and about to expire. A certain 
measure of this water, in which the 
respiration had taken place, being 
subjected to a process of boiling, 
the gas then extricated was examin. 
ed and compared with the usual pro- 
ducts. Of the numerous experiments 
performed, we will cite only a sin 
gle example. Seven tench were put 
into a balloon holding above sixty 
English pints of river water, and 
they remained alive eight hours and 
a half. Of this water, 2582 centime 
ters, or 816 2-3 English cubick 
inches, gave, on boiling, a volume 
of gas equal to 453 centimeters, a 
10 degrees of the centigrade scale; 
and these 453 parts were found to 
contain 290 of azote, 153 of carbon 
ick acid, and only 10 of oxygen. But 
the same quantity of water drawn 
fresh from the Seine would havé 
held 347 parts .of azote, 21 of cat 
bonick acid, and 156 of oxyget 
Those small fishes must, therefor 
have consumed 145 parts of oxyge" 
and 57 of azote, and produced !% 
yarts of carbonick acid. 

It hence appears that, though ¢ 
tremely limited in its extent, th 
breathing of fishes is, with regard 
its effects, on the whole, very similat 
to that of the warmblooded anima! 
‘They can support life, even alte 
the oxygen is so much attenuates 
as not to exceed in bulk the hv 
thousanth part of the contanll 
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Suid. A tench consumes, at an ave- 
rage, fifty thousand times less oxygen 
than a man. 

Yet respiration is indispensable to 
the existence of the fishes. Confi- 
ned in a small body of water, which 
‘s excluded from the contact of the 
external air, they soon become faint 
and oppressed; and their sufferings 
evidently increase in proportion as 
the oxygen is abstracted and con- 
sumed. The gold fish, cyprinus au- 
ratus, Which is extremely vivacious, 
introduced under water that had 
been carefully purged of its air by 
distillation and recent boiling, was 
almost instantly affected. In ten mi- 
nutes it was seized with violent con- 
vulsions, followed by utter prostra- 
tion of strength; but its functions 
were again speedily restored, on ad- 
mitting into the receiver a portion 
of river water. 

In the mammiferous animals, the 
whole oxygen inhaled by them is 
again expired in a state of combi- 
nation with carbon. But the carbon- 
ick acid that fishes reject, never a- 
mounts to four fifths of the quantity 
of oxygen which they had previous- 
ly abstracted from the mass of wa- 
ter. What becomes, then, of this 
surplus oxygen ? Is it absorbed into 
their system? And is it the cause 
ofthat superiour irritability which 
they display ? 

It is another distinguishing cir- 
tumstance, that fishes absorb a very 
large portion of azote, nearly equal, 
sometimes, to the oxygen itself. ‘This 
phenomenon was proved, by subse- 
(went experiments, to be in no re- 
spect accidental, but to depend on 
the regular principles of their or- 
ganick assimulation. Some fishes 
Were introduced under water which 
tad been impregnated with azote, 
*xygen, and hydrogen, by exposing 
‘newly boiled to a mixture of these 
gases, the hydrogen assisting, by 
the play of double affinities, the u- 
lion of the oxygen: in the space of 
three hours, they were taken out 
“host dead; and the watcr being 
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then distilled, yielded back only its 
share of hydrogen, the oxygen and 
azote having both disappeared. 

Water, charged with carbonick 
acid, powerfully affects the nervous 
system, and acts on small fishes asa 
mortal poison. Tench, confined in it 
only for a few minutes, expire in 
convulsions. ‘The oxygenated muri- 
atick acid is scarcely more prompt 
in its effects. 

It was of importance to determine, 
whether fishes extract air from wa- 
ter by the action of their gills only, 
or have, besides, a power of absorp- 
tion diffused over the surface of 
their body. The most lively tench 
were selected for this trial. Their 
heads were cased in collars of cork 
lined with wax cloth, which spread 
out into a covering fastened by 
means of sealing wax to the top of 
a cylindrical vessel containing river 
water. This cylinder was next in- 
verted into a bucket filled likewise 
with river water; and the more cl- 
fectually to prevent any communica- 
tion between it and the water in 
which the body of the fish was im- 
mersed, a small layer of quicksilver 
covered the ring about the neck. A 
tench would live in that constrained 
position for the space of five hours, 
without experiencing much incon- 
venience. The water contained in 
the cylindrical vessel now furnished, 
on being distilled, nearly the same 
aérial products, as if respiration had 
actually been performed in it. The 
venous blood must, therefore, attract 
oxygen, and transmit carbon through 
the fine expansion of the skin, with 
an energy similar to what is exerted 
by the proper organs of the bronchi- 
als themselves. ‘he skin, however, 
shows no action at all on the ambient 
air. But the bronchials are capable 
of performing a double function; 
they not only separate oxygen from 
water, but can inhale it from the at- 
mosphere. A fish, placed in a vessel 
containing a very small quantity of 
water, is soon obliged to rise to the 
surface, and project its bead, for the 
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sake of breathing. The water, which 
had been robbed of its oxygen, in- 
deed, attracts this again from the 
atmosphere, and gradually commu- 
nicates it to the lower strata; but 
the process of restoration is so ex- 
tremely slow, that, if the fish be 
prevented from getting to the sur- 
face, languor and exhaustation will 
quickly supervene. 

Various kinds of fishes were in- 
troduced into the several permanent 
gases. In common air and oxygen 
gas, they opened their gills very 
wide, but did not absorb that vital 
nutriment in a larger proportion 
than if water had been the medium 
of communication. Under azote, they 
became languid, and apparently 


dead, in the space of four or five 
hours. The effects of hydrogen were 
still more deleterious. But carbon- 
ick acid acted with such envenomed 
force, that though the fishes hasten- 
ed to shut their gills against its in- 


fluence, they were yet absolutely 
killed by it in a few minutes. 

Since the respiration of fishes is 
so very limited, we should scarcely 
expect any notable evolution of heat 
from that process. Accordingly, it 
was found, that the most delicate 
thermometers, inserted in their 
mouths, indicated no visible differ- 
ence from the temperature of the 
ambient fluid. 

With regard to the nature of gas 
contained in the air bladder, it was 
observed to vary exceedingly, even 
in the same species of river fish. 
Though tench were kept in water 
charged with hydrogen, not a par- 
ticle of the gas had penetrated into 
that vesicle. On extracting the air- 
bladder, by means of a lateral inci- 
sion, the fish would live three days, 
though generally in a state of lan- 
guor. But the separation of that or- 
ean seemed to affect the action of 
the bronchials; for they were ob- 
served to absorb more oxygen and 
azote than before, and to produce no 
_carbonick acid. 

The experiments now recited, cere 
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tainly throw considerable light op 
the physiology of fishes. We are op. 
ly disposed to doubt a little, whether 
their accuracy can be entirely relied 
on. The analysis of the gaseous 
products was evidently imperfect; 
for water, which has been thorough. 
ly boiled, will still continue to dis. 
charge a notable residuum of air, if 
placed under an exhausted receiver, 
But the indications of the eudiome. 
ter are, from a variety of causes, 
peculiarly liable to inaccuracy, and 
depend much on the skill and mani. 
pulation of the experimenter. The 
observations of Provencal and Hum- 
boldt, however, are decidedly more 
complete than any of a like nature; 
and, after making every deduction, 
we cannot hesitate to regard the ge- 
neral results as, at least, near ap- 
proximations to the truth. They are 
not incompatible, however, with those 
conclusions which Biot’s experi- 
ments appeared to countenance. A 
fish that inhabits the depths of the 
sea, under such enormous compres- 
sion, living in circumstances ex- 
tremely different from one which 
plays near the surface, may be ex- 
pected to exert a far superiour ener- 
gy. If a small river fish can, by the 
action of its gills, overcome the ad- 
hesion of air to the encompassing 
liquid, may we not suppose an inha- 
bitant of the ocean to be capable of 
developing an organick force sufl- 
cient to dissolve that union of oxygen 
with hydrogen which constitutes we 
ter itself? On any other hypothesis, 
indeed, the minute portion of oxygen 
dispersed near the bottom of the sea; 
must have, in time, become exhaust 
ed; nor could it again be sensibly 
restored by the very slow absorption 
at the surface, and the still slower 
communication through such 4 
lengthened serics of incumbent 
strata. 
On the Motion of Light in Diapha- 
nous Malia. By M. Laplace. 
The curious phenomena of double 
refraction is produced by various 
mineral substances. It was first ob 
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eved in Iceland spar, or the rhom- 
@ idal crystals of the carbonate of 
je, in Which 1t appears very Con- 
‘cuous; but several other crystals 
anifest a similar property, though 
‘qerently modified. If a dot made 
sheet of paper be viewed 
a piece of Iceland spar laid 
Byer it, wo dots are constantly seen 
the direction of a diagonal joining 
he obtuse angles of the rhomboid, 
nd separated from each other by an 
terval generally proportioned to 
ne thickness of the crystal. It is 
vident, therefore, that, in penetra- 
ing Into rhomboidal spar, a ray of 
ight must, besides the usual refrac- 
fon, suffer an eatraordinary one, 
ending it towards the obtuse solid 
Bncle of the crystal. When light 
raverses the substance, the opposite 
ides of the rhomboid being parallel, 
t must always escape at the same 
iclination with which it entered; 
but the part that suffered the ex- 
ordinary refraction, emerging at 
diferent point, will, according to 
he length of its internal passage, 
pccasion a small shifting or parallax, 
hus forming the secondary image, 
vhich likewise, for that reason, ap- 
ears at a less depth. 
The cause of this double refrac- 
ion has long tortured the ingenuity 
of philosophers. Huygens, who, with 
he finest taste for geometry, and the 
ost exquisite skill in conducting 
echanical analysis, unfortunately 
blended some prejudices, derived 
tom the Cartesian school, advanced 
ai hypothesis, repugnant, indeed, to 
he sober principles of induction, but 
fith seemed to furnish an easy 
(planation of the leading facts. He 
‘ipposed light to consist in the un- 
culations of an etherial fluid, highly 
tlastick, of extreme tenuity, and dif- 
fused through universal space. Those 
ludulations, in ordinary cases would, 
from their equable expansion, form 
pherica] Shells; but, in entering 
celandick spar, each incipient un- 
‘ulation would, he conceived, as- 
“ine the shape of an oblate sphe- 
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roid, whose centre is the point of 
incidence, and its axis parallel to the 
short diagonal of an equilated piece 
of the crystal, and having, to the 
perpendicular diameter, the ratio of 
nine to ten. As ordinary refraction 
depends on the sine of inclination or 
the ordinate of the circle, so ex- 
traordinary refraction was made to 
depend on the ordinate of the gene- 
rating ellipse. An hypothesis so 
fanciful and arbitrary, sunk, on the 
triumph of the Newtonian philoso- 
phy, into hopeless neglect, from 
which a concurrence of circum- 
stances has again drawn it into notice. 
This memorable instance may teach 
us, that, while in physical matters, 
we ought to proceed with the utmost 
caution, yet we should not hastily re- 
ject, even the wildest hypothesis. 
To proscribe the workings of the 
fancy, would, in many cases, be to 
arrest the progress of science. If an 
hypothesis be not allowed to warp 
the understanding, it may serve at 
least usefully to connect certain in- 
sulated facts, until their true expli- 
cation be discovered. The earsicst 
attempts of Kepler were employed 
in tracing the relation between the 
periods and the distances of the pla- 
nets. Struck with the mystical pro- 
perties of numbers, he tried the 
multiplied combinations; and the re- 
sult which he thus obtained, was the 
offspring of a teeming and restless 
imagination. But the speculations of 
that sublime though irregular ge- 
nius, afterwards guided the steps of 
Newton, and finally merged in the 
rreat law of gravitation. Our learn- 
ed countryman, Dr. Woollaston, who 
has, on many occasions, shown such 
uncommon felicity in adapting to 
practice the known principles of 
science, lately invented a very sim- 
ple apparatus, which enabled him to 
determine, with equal ease and ac- 
curacy, the refractive power of the 
smallest fragment of crystal, or of 
the minutest film, whether solid or 
liquid. He was hence led to examine 
narrowly the constitution of rhom- 
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boidal spar. He remarked, that the 
deviation of the extraordinary from 
the ordinary refraction, is not a con- 
stant angle, as Newton had inferred; 
and pursuing his observations, he 
discovered, that the force which 
produces this extraordinary refrac- 
tion, is itself variable, and depend- 
ing on the position of the refracted 
ray. Thus, he found the refractive 
power to be greatest in a line bi- 
secting the obtuse solid angle of the 
rhomboid, and least in the trans- 
verse direction, the index of the 
former being 1,571, and that of the 
latter only 1,488. In the intermedi- 
ate positions, those measures follow- 
ed a certain law; which Dr. Wool- 
Jaston could not unravel, till he was 
referred to the Huygenian hypothe- 
sis, with which they seemed perfectly 
accordant. This unexpected and 
singular coincidence has been since 
confirmed by some delicate experi- 
ments of M. Malus. However then, 
we may value the hypothesis of lu- 
minous undulations, as an attempt at 
philosophical exposition, we cannot, 
with justice, refuse it the merit of 
connecting the chief phenomena, 
and of accurately marking the va- 
rious results. 

Impressed with that sentiment, M. 
Laplace has sought to arrive at the 
same legitimate conclusion, by com- 
bining the principles of dynamicks 
with the higher calculus. His inves- 
tigation is founded on the celebrated 
law of least action, first proposed by 
Fermat, next improved and extend- 
ed by Maupertuis and Euler, and 
afterwards deduced by Lagrange 
from the primary condition of motion. 
According to this law, a particle of 
light, in its passage between two 
given points, one without, and ano- 
ther within the crystal, must de- 
scribe such a route, that the distance 
traced before it enters the crystal 
multiplied by its velocity, and the 
distance traced after its entrance 
multiplied by the corresponding ve- 
locity, shall, together, form a sum 
which is a minimum. M. Laplace 
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hence derives two differential equa, 
tions, In which the internal veloc} 
is an indeterminate function of th 
angle which the refracted ray te 
with the shorter axis of the sine 
boid. He then examines two simple 
cases, In which these equations y 

e 
modified. The first is, where ¢, 
square of the velocity of light withi, 
the crystal is increased by a constay 
quantity, and which it is well know, 
obtains generally in diaphanovs te. 
dia. The second case is, where th 
expression of the action of the en. 
tal is of the same form as that > 
the square of the internal velocity, 
or where this square is further aug. 
mented by a term proportional to the 
square of the cosine of the anele 
made by the refracted ray with the 
shorter axis. The measure of ¢e. 
flection being the same on either 
side of the axis, it was obvious thr 
the even powers only of the sine 
or cosines, and which are always 
positive, could be admitted into th 
expression for the effect. Having 
thus restricted the equations of pa 
tial differences, M. Laplace subjects 
them to a variety of operations, ani 
brings out, after the usual reduc 
tions and substitutions, certain in 
tegral formule which comprise tht 
phenomena of refraction, and at 
entirely consonant with the Huyge 
nian hypothesis. He, therefore, con 
cludes, that we may regard thi 
result with confidence as an est 
blished law of nature. 

We are disposed to give full cre 
dit to the penetration, the expanded 
views, and the rich and varied t 
lents of Laplace. In the manage 
ment of the calculus, he cannot 
indeed, rival the clearness and ele 
gance of Euler; but he surpass 
that great master of analysis in the 
extent of his acquirements, and the 
general soundness of his physica! 
ideas. The present memoir may be 
considered as a fine specimen ° 
analytick art; but here we are incl! 
ned to think that its praise should 
stop. It is grounded on assumpto™ 
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as gratuitous and arbitrary as 
-,yolyed in the hypothesis with 
jich it 18 contrasted. If Huygens 
spposed his spherical undulation 
fatten regularly into a spheriod, 
«ae thinks himself entitled, by 
apace ‘hie 
ne theory of functions, to round the 
cpression of the square of the in- 
smal velocity, by an additional term 
Be the same form, which might coa- 
sce into a shapely compound. But 
is is only a mode of conception, 
d surely not the genuine interpre- 
ion of Nature. Fancy will, accord- 
no to the taste or prevailing habits 
fthe individual, amuse itself alike 
, contemplating the properties of 
gure, or the relations of quantity. 
uygens, as a geometer, looked to 
e transformation of curves; La- 
lace, as an analyst, has preferred the 
ymmetry of functions. Much as we 
dmire the lofty flight and command- 
ng skill of the continental mathe- 
naticians, we are not blind to their 
lefects and errours. They have long 
errated the real value of the art 
Mf analysis; and have in many cases 
pplied it to objects which it is not 
apable of attaining. Forgetting that 
i¢ most refined calculus can only 
acilitate the combinations of thought, 
id can educe no principle but what 
vas previously infused into it, these 
hgurers appear sometimes to lma- 
ine themselves occupied with con- 
emplatng the connexion of actual 
mistences. In marshalling their 
symbols, and performing the grand 
volutions, they are apt to overlonk 
lose smaller occasional movements 
Which the final position really de- 
ends. Several of the most eminent 
mathematicians of the continent 
fem almost to have persuaded 
emselves, that without recurring to 
KXternal observation, they could de- 
onstrate the laws of motion, and 
primary relations of space, and 
rnsequently establish the principles 
"physicks and geometry, by a dex- 
fous application of the methods of 
talysis! That all this is mere illu- 
“nh, requires no proof; but we may 
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remark how imperceptibly the more 
obvious truths steal upon us, and be- 
come blended with the structure of 
a laborious and intricate process of 
calculation. 

We cannot help thinking, that 
the continental philosophers, in their 
physical researches, are by far too 
much disposed to generalize. The 
conditions of the problem, under 
its widest aspect, they instantly em- 
body in symbols, and proceed, by 
various changes and contractions, to 
reduce the principal expression to 
a manageable form; and not until 
then does the serious attack com- 
mence. Such a procedure might re- 
mind us of the toil of Penclope. It 
would surely be wiser to moderate 
the pretensions of analysis, and avoid 
the glaring abuse of symbols. If, as 
at a former period, the necessary 
restrictions and abbreviations affect- 
ing the nature of a problem were 
previously introduced, the differen- 
tial expression that results would 
always be much simpler, and less 
apt to bewilder. 

We would not particularly object 
to the choice which M. Laplace has 
made of the law of /east action. Yet, 
though it is now derived from a le- 
gitimate source, it is but too apt, 
we think, to betray the vagueness of 
its metaphysical origin. The subject 
of this memoir might, we presume, 
admit of a simple investigation, from 
the fundamental principle of accele- 
rating or retarding forces. Since 
the differential of the square of ve- 
locity is equal to the product of the 
force into the differential of the 
space, it casily follows, that a ray 
of light which undergoes the ordi- 
nary refraction, has the square of its 
velocity increased by a _ constant 
quantity; and, therefore, from the 
decomposition of motion, the sines 
of the angles of incidence and of 
refraction are proportional. But 
when a ray suffers the extraordinarv 
refraction, it is moreover attracted 
in the direction of the short diagonat 
of an equilateral rhomboid. Now, 
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the direct impression of that force 
is evidently diminished in the ratio 
of the cosine of the inclination of 
the ray to that diagonal; and the 
space of its action is also reduced 
in the same ratio. Wherefore, by 
this combined influence, the square 
of the velocity of a ray must receive, 
from extraordinary refraction, a fur- 
ther augmentation, proportioned to 
the square of the cosine of the angle 
which it makes with the short dia- 
zonal of the rhomboid. Hence the 
law of extraordinary refraction is at 
once deduced, without requiring any 
more aid of the integral calculus. 
Does not such increased attraction 
in the line bisecting the obtuse solid 
angles of a rhomboidal spar, indicate 
a condensation of molecules in that 
direction? And may not the short- 
ness of the axis, and the compres- 
sion of the crystal, proceed likewise 
from the same cause? Of the par- 
ticles of light which enter a trans- 
parent medium, part suffer internal 
reflection, and part are absorbed in 
their passage. ‘These different ef- 
fects must depend on the casual 
degree of approximation to the 
molecules of the crystal which lie 
adjacent to the track of the ray. 
But when those molecules range 
more closely in a particular direc- 
tion, as probably in the case of Ice- 
land spar, a particle of light that 
chances to come within the reach 
of their attraction, is deflected from 
its ordinary course. The nature and 
circumstances of this deflection, 
would require mature examination. 


1. On a Property of reflected Light. 

2. Ona Property of the repulsive 
Forces which act ufion Light. By 
M. Malus. 


These intcresting papers announce 
some very curious and unexpected 
properties of light. The facts are 
stated in a distinct, though concise 
manner, and without such accessary 
details as experiments so novel 
might require, especially from an 
observer who has not yet attained 


that character for accuracy which ip. 
spires entire confidence. The coy. 
rectness of the general results we are 
not inclined to dispute; and should 
those important discoveries be after. 
wards fully confirmed, they will cer. 
tainly constitute an epock in the 
history of optical science. It will, 
therefore, be sufficient, for the pre. 
sent, to notice their leading features, 
reserving the bulk of our remarks 
till they come again before us ina 
more extended form. 

We have already described the 
property of double refraction which 
belongs to Icelandick spar. But the 
effects produced by combination are 
equally singular. If a ray of light 
that has been split in its passage 
through the crystal, be received by 
another crystal of the same kind, 
placed in a similar and parallel po- 
sition, the ray which had obeyed the 
ordinary refraction will then suffer 
the extraordinary, and reciprocally 
that which underwent the extraor. 
dinary refraction will sustain the or- 
dinary; and hence the image will 
still be only doubled. If the second 
crystal be now turned gradually 
round in the same plane, each por- 
tion of the divided ray will again 
suffer extraordinary refraction, so as 
jointly to produce four images. But 
after the crystal has quartered its 
circuit, the bisection of the transmit- 
ted rays again stops, and only a dou- 
ble image appears. These phenome- 
na rise in succession as the crystal 
turns round. Nor is it requisite that 
the two crystals should be of the 
same sort. The first may be carbo- 
nate of lead, or sulphate of barytes; 
the second rock crystal, or crystalliz- 
ed sulphur. The direct light thus 
ulways suffers a double refraction; 
but the effect produced on the trans- 
mitted light depends on the angle 
of its incidence with the axis of the 
integrant molecules, or the plane of 
its principal section. 

These facts are rendered more 
prominent, by looking at the flame 
of a candle through two prisms o 
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different substances possessing the 
ower of double refraction, and ap- 
plied to each other. Four images are 
generally seen; but on turning one 
of the prisms slowly about the visual 
ray, those images are reduced to 
‘wo, whenever the principal sections 
of the contiguous surfaces are pa- 
rallel, or at right angles. The one 
pair of images gradually decay, 
while the other pair become propor- 
tionally brighter. , 

But this power of modifying the 
rays of light is not confined to the 
double refracting substances. All 
bodies can, under certain circum- 
stances, excite a similar impression. 
Thus, if the flame of ‘a candle re- 
flected at an angle of 52° 45’ from 
the surface of water, be viewed 
through a double refracting prism, 
one of the images will vanish every 
time that the prism makes the fourth 
part of a revolution. It is, therefore, 
evident, that the ray which has sul- 
fered such reflection from water, 
must now possess the same quality, 
or disposition, as the extraordinary 
refracted ray, after its escape from 
arhomboidal crystal. Other trans- 
parent substances, whether liquid or 
solid, manifest a like property, only 
at different angles according to the 
measures of their refractive powers. 
This also obtains with respect to the 
internal reflections which take place 
at the second surface. Light reflect- 
ed at certain angles from opaque 
bodies, such as ebony or black mar- 
ble, is found to have suffered the 
same modification as that which 
has been deflected in its passage 
through Iceland spar. The polished 
inetals appear to form the only ex- 
ception to this property.* 

Ifa ray of light be reflected from 
* surface of glass at anangle of 54° 
»9'y and strike another like plane at 
the same angle, it will experience 
No second reflection, but will enter 
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the glass with undiminished strength. 
Direct light is the most copiously 
reflected as its incidence becomes 
oblique. The case is quite different 
with light that has been once re- 
flected; for the intensity of the se- 
cond reflection depends on a com- 
pound relation of the angles which 
the incident ray makes with the 
mirrors, and of the mutual inclina- 
tion of the mirrors themselves. 
These curious facts indicate clear- 
ly the operation of certain attractive 
and repulsive forces, and appear al- 
together incompatible with any sup- 
position but that of the materiality 
and actual emission of light, which 
the noble discoveries of Newton 
have placed on so firin a foundation. 
In general, let a particle of light, 
considered as a solid, however mi- 
nute, have its three perpendicular 
axes expressed by a, 6, and c, the 
axis a lying constantly in the direc- 
tion of the ray, and the axis 4 or ¢ 
deflected into the position of the re- 
pulsive forces in consequence of 
their action; and the phenomena of 
partial and total reflection, with the 
distinguishing circumstances of dou- 
ble retraction, are all reduced to a 
single law, which may be thus enun- 
ciated: Considering, in the transla- 
tion of luminous molecules, their 
motion about the three principal 
axes, the number of molecules of 
which the axis 4 or ¢ will come in 
to a direction perpendicular to that 
of the repulsive forces, will always 
be proportional to the square of the 
sine of the angle which these lines 
would have to describe about the 
axis a, in order to acquire such a 
position; and reciprocally, the num- 
ber of molecules of which the axis 4 
or c will approach nearest to the di- 
rection of those repulsive forces, will 
be proportional to the square of the 
cosine of the angle of rotation about 
the axis a, which would bring them 


* Does not this exemption from the peculiar action of the refringent surface, imply 
a less intimate approach of the luminous particles? And is it not entirely correspon- 
dent with the theory which makes light and the hot or cold pulses of air to be repelled 
at a greater distance from a metallick than a vitreous surface ? 
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into a plane passing through the di- 
rection of those forces. In the case 
of two opposite crystals having the 
power of double refraction, the quan- 
tity of light from the ordinary re- 
fraction of the first, which again re- 
ceives the ordinary refraction from 
the second, is as the square of the 
sine; and the quantity that suffers 
from it the extraordinary refraction 
is as the square of the cosine, of an 
angle formed by two plancs, the one 
passing through the ordinary ray 
and the axis of the first crystal, and 
the other passing through the extra- 
ordinary ray and the axis of the se- 
cond crystal. With regard to the 
combined reflection of light, the 
quantity threwn from a second sur- 
face, 1s proportional to the square of 
the cosine of the inclination of two 
planes that pass through the first 
reflected ray, perpendicular to each 
of the surfaces. The phenomena of 
double reflection, at the posterior 
surface of transparent crystals, are 
analogous to those of the refraction 
in two crystals of which the princi- 
pal sections are parallel and their 
axes perpendicular; combining like- 
wise the property common to all dia- 
phanous bodies, that, when the re- 
flecting surface is parallel to the 
axis c of the luminous molecules, 
the reflection ceases at a given an- 
gle. 

Such are the conclusions which M. 
Malus has drawn from his very de- 
licate experiments. They evince 
great precision, and open a wide 
field for inquiry; but the ingenious 
author modestly contents himself 
with tracing out the phenomena, nor 
ventures to explore the system of 
forces by which those curious effects 
are produced. The particles of light 
are decidedly capable of undergoing 
certain changes of disposition, which 
influence or derange their subse- 
quent action. If the globular form 
belong only to free collections of 
matter, those corpuscles may really 
have some determinate figure; and 
the conditions of the seyeral facets 
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would then occasion a property ana. 
logous to that which has been vague. 
ly named folarity. But it appears 
much simpler to consider the par. 
ticles of light in a state of ultimate 
tenuity, as atoms, or mere physical 
points. 

The facts which M. Malus has so 
nicely observed, remount, we pre- 
sume, to a higher source, and are 
intimately connected with the ya. 
rious phenomena of the deflection 
and inflection of light, and with the 
production of coloured spaces from 
thick or thin plates. These abstruse 
subjects occupy the third book of 
Newton’s Opticks, which was con- 
fessedly left very imperfect; and 
they still remain covered with ob. 
scurity, or deformed by inaccurate 
observation. In the deflection of 
light, and its modification by thick 
plates, we know, from some precise 
experiments, that the luminous par- 
ticles suffer an impression, from 
which, in their progress, they gra- 
dually recover. The most obvious 
effect of a lateral force, would be 
to augment in a small degree, the 
velocity of the particles, and conse- 
quently to widen somewhat their 
mutual distance, supposing them 
to follow each other in a direct line; 
and from this deranged state. they 
might again restore themselves, if 
these particles have any analogy to 
those of an elastick fluid. 

We would also remark, that the 
exemption of polished, metallick sur- 
faces from the power of modifying 
the incident light, as it indicates a 
less intimate approach of the lum- 
nous particles, seems entirely col 
respondent with the theory which 
makes light, and the hot or cold 
pulses of air, to be repelled at 4 
greater distance from the metals. 


Experiments on the Propagation of 
Sound in Vapours. By M. Biot. 


That sound is propagated throug! 
elastick media, by a certain tremu- 
lous motion, has long been know! 
to philosophers. The invention ° 
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the air-pump by Otto Guericke, 
near the middle of the seventeenth 
century, demonstrated, in a striking 
manner, the operation of the atmos- 
phere, as the ordinary vehicle of 
cransmission.. But Newton, with his 
mighty grasp, subjected the pheno- 
jena of sound to the laws of dyna- 
micks. The patience of that tran 
scendent genius could surmount 
every difficulty, and his incompara- 
ble sagacity often supplied the de- 
fects of his calculus. He showed 
that the propagation of sound is ana- 
logous to that of undulations, and is 
reducible to the same principle as 
the motion of the pendulum. The 
velocity with which sound travels 
along the air, should, therefore, be 
equal to what a heavy body would 
acquire, by falling through half the 
height of a homogeneous and equi- 
ponderant atmosphere. But, at the 
mean temperature of our climate, 
this would amount only to 945 feet 
ina second, while the most recent 
and accurate observations on sound, 
give about one fifth more, or a cele- 
rity not less than 1130 feet in a se- 
cond. Such a discrepancy, so very 
wlike that nice harmony which in- 
variably connects the results of cal- 
culation with the measures of the 
celestial phenomena, has long per- 
plexed geometers. Newton was him- 
self aware of this disagreement; but 
laying aside his usual caution, he 
did not scruple to resort to certain 
hypotheses which are exceedingly 
clumsy, and altogether inadmissible. 
lle supposed that each particle of 
alr occupies a breadth equal to the 
“ghth or ninth part of their inter- 
val; and that for every ten such par- 
icles, there is an admixture of one 
particle of a latent and inelastick 
vapour. The ingenious Lambert car- 
ned the assumption still further; and 
fancied that air contains, dispersed 
through its substance, about one- 
third of extraneous and intangible 
Matter, The theory of aérial vibra- 
ons remained in this unsatisfactory 
‘tate, until the vear 1759; when the 
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celebrated Lagrange, at the early 
age of twenty-three, shone forth like 
a luminary, and gave a rigorous and 
profound investigation of the pro- 
blem in the first volume of the Me- 
moirs of Turin. He pointed out 
some mistakes that even Newton 
had committed in the reasoning; but 
mistakes which, by a happy compen- 
sation of errours, did not affect, es- 
sentially, the results. Advancing 
from these discussions, he assigned 
the dynamical conditions of undula- 
tion, which after the proper limita- 
tions, were reduced to an equation 
involving partial differences of the 
second order. But this refined 
branch of analysis, invented by Da- 
lembert and Euler, is still so imper- 
fect, that, in order to integrate the 
final expression, it had become re- 
quisite to omit the higher powers of 
the differentials. Yet, after all this 
display of accurate research, and 
skilful adaptation of symbols follow- 
ed by a lax and incomplete calcu- 
lus, the same conclusion was obtain- 
ed as that which Newton had derived 
chiefly from the force of analogy 
and sagacity of observation; and phi- 
losophers were thus obliged to sub- 
mit and to content themselves with 
recording the variance between fact 
and experiment in regard to the ce- 
lerity of sound, or with referring that 
discrepancy to some extraneous in- 
fluence. 

Laplace has lately, from an appli- 
cation of the recent discoveries on 
heat, proposed a conjecture which 
would seem to obviate the principal 
difficulty. When a portion of air is 
compressed, its capacity for heat be- 
comes diminished, and its tempera- 
ture is, therefore, elevated. The 
changes are sometimes very consi- 
derable. Thus, air suddenly squeez- 
ed into the twentieth part of its bulk, 
by help of a small condensing sy- 
ringe will easily set fire to a bit of 
tinder, or even a few grains of gun 
powder. M. Laplace hence inferred, 
that the particles of air suffering a 
successive compression trom the 
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rolling tide of sound, will evolve 
heat, and, therefore, acquire an 
augmented elasticity; which must 


likewise increase the velocity of 


propagation. But, by a contrary pro- 
cess, air, on being dilated, has its 

capacity for heat enlarged, and con- 
sequently its temperature depressed. 
Since, therefore, each pulse, which 
carries the impression of sound, 
consists of two opposite portions of 
air, alternately contracting and dila- 
ting, the heat extricated from the 
one, might at first appear to be 
counterbalanced by the cold pro- 
-ceeding from the other. But these 
antagonist energies, so far from mu- 
tually counteracting, must really con- 
spire in producing the same effect. 
If the heat elicited by their contrac- 
tion quickens the return of the aérial 
particles, the cold occasioned by 
their dilation likewise accelerates 
their collapse; and thus both causes 
equally concur in shortening the fit 
of pulsation, and consequently in 
giving additional swiftness to the 
transmission of sound. 


M. Biot, the pupil and friend of 


Laplace, solicitous to confirm this 
hypothesis by the evidence of expe- 
riment, has, ‘with that view, devised 
a plan, which seems very ingenious 
and novel in the conception. It is 
well known that the elasticity of va- 
pour, left to itself, depends merely 
on its degree of temperature. Every 
change of elasticity, however partial 
or temporary, must hence indicate a 
corresponding alteration of heat. 
Biot, araperdn, tried whether sound, 
which is only conveyed by the fluc. 
tuations of elasticity, can be trans- 
mitted through perfect vapour.. His 
experiments were made at Arcueil, 
in the presence of Berthollet and 
Laplace. ‘lo the neck of a-glass bal- 
loon, containing about nine English 
callons, a stop-cock was nicely fitted; 
and a small bell having been sus- 
pended within the cavity, a little wa- 
ter was then introduced. The air 
was next carefully extracted, leaving 
ouly vapour behind. On agitating 
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the bell, a feeble sound, was heard, 
the temperature being only about 
66 degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale, 
But, removing the balloon into a 
stove at a heat of 115°, the vapour 
being now much denser, the sound 
became very audible and distinct. It 
was, therefore, decided, that vapour 
is susceptible of alternate compres. 
sion and dilation, and consequently 
that the vibration of sound is pro- 
ductive of corresponding changes 
of temperature. 

Admitting, however, the justness 
of the principle thus established, we 
contend, that it is totally inadequate 
to the explication of the discrepan- 
cy which M. Laplace has sought to 
remove. For, since the celerity of 
pulsation is as the square of the 
elasticity, it would require each 
aérial wave to have its elasticity 
augmented in the proportion of two 
to three, and consequently to have 
its temperature raised 125 degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s scale. But to evolve 
this heat, the successive portions of 
air must have been condensed into 
the fifth of their usual space; and, 
to produce such violent compression, 
it would be necessary to suppose a 

rapidity of impact equal to 3350 
feet in a second. Can we imagine, 
that the simple transmission of sound 
should rend the atmosphere with 
such tremendous concussion? The 
measure of impulsion which those 
effects would imply, utterly exceeds 
any thing ever witnessed upon earth. 
The utmost rapidity of a cannon ball 
is only 2000 feet in a second, and to 
impress a velocity of 3350 feet, even 
for a single instant, most assuredly 
surpass the human faculties. But 
the hypothesis of Laplace is exposed 
to another objection, which seems 
entirely conclusive. Since the inten- 
sity of pulsation, and, the srefore, the 
degree of heat excited, must depen d 
on the quickness of imp: ict, it would 
thence follow, that the velocity © 
sound is materially affected by the 
mode of its production. Yet this mn- 
ference is contradicted by observ 
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tion. All sounds, whether acute or 
crave, are found to travel through 
the atmosphere with the same cele- 
rity. Ner are these the only objec- 
‘ions which may be urged. If the 
atmosphere suffered by the passage 
of sound such excessive Commotion 
as to vibrate in each successive pulse 
through a range of five times its den- 
sity, the conditions of the problem 
would be totally changed, since the 
previous investigation was ground- 
ed oh a supposition that the limits of 
escillation are infinitely small. The 
hypothesis advanced, so far from 
correcting the result of calculation, 
would, therefore, occasion a com- 
plete derangement. 

But though Lagrange rightly de- 
termined the equation of aérial pul- 
ses, he was unable to effect its com- 
plete integration. Might not the 
difference proceed from his omitting 
all the powers of the differentials 
beyond the second! In such delicate 
processes, the example of Clairaut 
should teach us caution. That able 
geometer, on revising his investiga- 
tion of the precession of the equi- 
hoxesy and resuming some terms 
which he had before neglected, ob- 
ined a result conformable to na- 
ture, and exactly the double of what 


i was at first assigned. Till the inte- 


gral calculus has arrived at much 
greater perfection, it will often be 
requisite for the analyst in the solu- 
tion of dynamical questions, to de- 
scend from his elevation, and seek to 
simplify the differential expressions 
bya sober and judicious application 
ofthe principles of physicks. 
Imagine a string of particles or 
physical points A, B, C, D, E, F, 
kc. in a state of rest or mutual ba- 
lance. If A were pushed nearer to 
Band then suddenly abandoned, it 
Would recoil with a motion exactly 
‘malar to the oscillation of a pen- 
“tum. The time of this relapse 
light easily be determined from a 
‘Mparison of the force of gravity 
With that of elasticity, or from the 
lumber of particles contained in a 
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column of equipoise. The minute 
interval between the adjacent par- 
ticles, being now divided by the 
duration of each fit of contraction, 
will give the velocity with which 
the vibratory influence shoots along 
the chain of communication. This 
simple investigation leads still to the 
same result as before. But it pro- 
ceeds on assumptions which are 
evidently incorrect; for it supposes 
the pulses to follow each other in 
accurate succession, every contrac- 
tion terminating as the next begins. 
Since the particles, however, do not 
exist In a state of insulation, while 
B repels A, it must likewise press 
agwainst C; and C, in its turn, must 
gradually affect D. Before the con- 
traction of A and B is completed, 
that of B and C is, therefore, partial- 
ly performed; and this anticipated 
influence may even extend to the 
remoter particles. Nor is the system 
of mutual action at all materially 
disturbed by such  anticipations. 
Each pulsation is performed in the 
same way as if it were quite detach- 
ed; only the succeeding one is part- 
ly accomplished before the regular 
period of its commencement. The 
velocity of aerial undulation is in this 
way much accelerated. To estimate 
the quantity of correction due to that 
cause, does not require any great 
profusion of calculus; but it would 
lead us into a tedious digression, al- 
together foreign to the nature of this 
journal. 

We cannot, however, dismiss thc 
conjecture proposed by M. Laplace, 
without remarking, that it serves at 
least to elucidate the explication 
which professor Leslie has given ot 
the curious phenomenon hypotheti- 
cally and inaccurately termed the 
radiation of heat. Having establish- 
ed, by experiment, that such disper- 
sion never takes place but in soinc 
species of gas, and that the impres- 
sion is not conveyed by the actual 
transfer of the heated portion of the 
fluid, the conclusion hence appeared 
irresistible, that this communication 
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of heat must be performed, by 
means of the only other motion of 
which an elastick medium is suscep- 
tible, or by its internal oscillations. 
The author has, indeed, stated the 
result of induction with excessive 
brevity; nor has he at all sought to 
varnish over a subject which is na- 
turally difficult. To comprehend the 
process distinctly, would require 
some attention and reach of thought, 
not quite in the taste of the multitude 
of chymical amateurs. It is the pre- 
sent fashion to exclaim against theo- 
ry, and yet indolently to admit the 
“most vague and flimsy assumptions. 
The principle of the transmission of 
heat by the agency of aérial pulsa- 
tion, has not, therefore, attracted 
that notice, which, from its extent 
and precision, it so justly deserves. 
But when it shall be fully developed 
and strengthened by the concurring 
analogies, we have no doubt of its 
being generally embraced as the 
true exposition of the mode which 
Nature employs for producing an 
important class of operations in the 
physical world. Let AM, BN, CO, 
DP, &c. represent a serics of atmos- 
pherick pulses, each pulse being 
composed of two distinct portions, 
which alternately contract and dilate. 
Thespart A, relapsing from a state 
of expansion, deliyers its surplus 
heat to M, which now expands, and 
has consequently its capacity en- 
jarged. This M, next contracting, 
abandons its heat to the absorption 
of B, which comes Jn turn to dilate. 
The charge of heat is, therefore, 
conveyed through the atmosphere, 
and with the rapidity of sound, by a 
successive transfer along the chain 
of undulating spaces. In like man- 
ner, an impression of cold might be 
communicated to distant objects by 
the system of internal vibrations, the 
primary contraction being followed 
by a corresponding expansion in re- 
vular sequence. It forms no solid 
objection, that the existence of those 
hot or cold pulses is not cognizable 
tothe senses, If we had not recourse 
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to analogical deduction, we should 
not have discovered that sound itse}f 
is propagated through the atmos. 
phere by means of internal vibra. 
tions. But such aérial vibrations do 
not always produce sound. A certain 
quickness in the succession of pulses 
seems necessary to make an impres- 
sion on our organ of hearing; and 
the peculiar influence of a hot or 
cold surface may disperse itself in 
gentle undulations, without exciting 
in the air that tremor which causes 
noise. 


Laxpferiments on the Propfiagation of 
Sound through solid Bodies and 
through Air in very long Tubes, 
By M. Biot. 


It is well known that air is not 
essential to the propagation of sound, 
which can be transmitted through 
any elastick medium, solid, liquid 
or gaseous. The celerity of its flight 
is also much greater in the denser 
substances. This fact has been ascer- 
tained in Denmark and England, by 
direct experiments on the sound 
conducted through beams of wood 
and stretched wires; through water 
and sheets of ice. lt was very con- 
spicuous in the observations made by 
Hassenfratz in the subterranean 
quarries extended under the site of 


Paris. The ingenious Chladni pro- 


posed to determine the relative 
swiftness of transmission through 4 
solid body, merely from the note 
which a rod of the given materials 
yields when excited into a tremor 
by friction. 

M. Biot, whose attention is ever 
alert, has seized the occasion of some 
considerable improvements now §% 
ing forward in the capital of France; 
to repeat similar experiments with 
ereat precision. The pipes intended 
to convey water to that metropolis 
consist of cylinders of cast iron, each 


eight feet three inches in length; 


the joints are secured by a collar 0 
lead nearly half an inch thick, 
vered with pitched cotton rag, 4 
strongly compressed by screws. Into 
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one end of the compound pipe, was 
inserted an iron hoop, holding a bell 
with a clapper, and at the other end, 
the observer was stationed. In these 
observations, M. Biot was occasion- 
aliy assisted by M. Bouvard or M. 
Malus, colonel of artillery, and by 
Martin, a chronometer maker. On 
striking the clapper at once against 
the bell and the inside of the tube, 
two distinct sounds were heard at 
the remote extremity, the one sent 
chrough the iron, and the other con- 
ducted along the air. The interval 
between those sounds was measured 
by a chronometer that marked half 
seconds. In the first experiment, 
the pipe consisted of 78 pieces; its 
length, exclusive of the lead rings 
was 647 feet; and the interval be- 
tween the two sounds was ascer- 
tained, from a mean of fifty trials, 
to be 542”. But the ordinary propa- 
gation of sound through the atmos- 
phere would, at that temperature, 
have required .579/, and consequent- 
ly the difference, .037/, must give 
the time of transmission through 
the metallick tube. In another ex- 
periment, the assemblage of pipes, 
including the leaden joints extended 
to 2550 feet, or nearly half a mile; 
and on a medium of 200 trials the 
two sounds were heard at the inter- 
val of 2.79 seconds. The time which 
sound would take, according to the 
calculation, to travel the same dis- 
‘ance through the air, is 2.5 seconds; 
Whence the difference .29’ marks 
the time of conveyance along the 
combined tubes. But M. Biot was 
tnabled, by ingeniously varying the 
&xperiment, to arrive directly at that 
Conclusion, without employing any 
Previous computation. He concludes, 
ftom humerous combined trials, that 
the true quantity was .26’; and, 
therefore, that sound is transmitted 
ten or twelve times faster through 
‘st Iron than through the atmos- 
phere, 

These experiments sufficiently 
‘Ontitm the results of abstract 
“tory. Perhaps cast iron is more 
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languid in its tremors than the purer, 
malleable iron. Chladni had assign- 
ed the celerity of vibration through 
iron and glass at 17500 feet in ase- 
cond; and Leslie had shown, in one 
of the curious notes annexed to his 
book on heat, that through a fir 
board, the velocity of impulsion, 
which he proved to be the same as 
that of vibration, is 17300 fect in a 
second. We wish that some experi- 
ments, on a large scale, were made 
on the time of the transmission of 
sound through water. They could 
not fail, we are sure, to lead to con- 
sequences highly instructive in the 
economy of nature. 

Besides the paper which we have 
now analyzed, this volume contains 
several chymical dissertations of no 
ordinary value, though the length of 
our preceding observations will pre- 
vent us from going very fully into 
their examination. There are one or 
two, however, on which we shall 
subjoin a few remarks. 

On the relation between the Oxyda- 
tion of Metals, and the capacity of 
Saturation of their Oacyds by Acids. 
By M. Gay-Lussac. Read at the 
Institute, December 5th, 1808. 
Mr. Dalton, in his “ New System 

of Chymical Philosophy,” published 

in the beginning of 1808, maintains, 
that bodies combine only in certain 
definite proportions, and that all me- 
tallick oxyds of the same class pos- 
sess the same quantity of oxygen, 
and differ from each other solely in 
the proportion of metallick matter 
they contain. According to his 
theory, one portion of metal, in its 
first state of oxydation, requires, for 
its saturation, one portion of acid. 
Now, it is well known that some 
metals, when highly oxydated, take 
more acid to dissolve them than 
when oxydated in an inferiour de- 
gree. Of course, it follows, that one 
portion of metal, in its second 
state of oxydation, ought, if it takes 
up more acid, to take up at least 
twice as much as it did in the 


first; or, to employ a more gene- 
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ral form of expression, it should al- 


ways be found, that the quantity of 


acid in metallick salts, so consti- 
tuted, is directly proportional to the 
quantity of oxygen In the oxyd—the 
very principle which M. Gay-Lussac 
endeavours to demonstrate in this 
memo. We shall not pretend to 
determine the claims to originality 
which our author tacitly makes, or 
to risk a conjecture whether or not 
he is indebted to Mr. Dalton. That 
the principle maintained by both, is 
the same, we conceive to be unde- 
niable; and it is certain that M. Gay- 
Lussac was in possession of the 
English work, if not before, at least 
Within twenty-four days alter this 
memoir was read (and long betore 
it was published) as he expressly 
refers to it, in another paper of that 
date, as a work with which he was 
familiar. 

The facts advanced by our author, 
in support of the principle, consist 
chiefly in the phenomena which oc- 
cur during the precipitation of one 
metal by-another. Thus, when neu- 
tral solutions of acetate of lead, sul- 
phate of copper, and nitrate of silver, 
are precipitated by zink, iron, and 
copper, respectively, it is interred, 
as nO gas appears to be extricated, 
that merely a transfer of the oxygen 
and acid is made from one metal to 
the other. 

By similar facts and reasonings, 
the principle is extended to salts 
containing metals at their maximum 
of oxydation; and then it is applied 
to the sulphites by means of a calcu- 
lation depending on two facts. The 
change of sulphurick acid, by heat, 
into oxygen and sulphurous acid gas; 
and the curious circumstance that, 
during the conversion of sulphite 
into sulphate of lead, the neutral 
state of the salt undergoes no alter- 
ation. Our author, in an observa- 
tion at the end of this memoir, 
attempts to prove, that the quantity 
of sulphur in sulphurets, formed by 
the action of sulphurated hydrogen 
or the hydrosulphurets on metallick 


salts, is directly proportional to the 
quantity of oxygen previously com. 
bined with the metal. 

We have not entered into a nj. 
nute analysis of this memoir, nor 
pointed out the particular applicatioy 
of the author’s conclusions, because 
the hypothesis which he endeavours 
to establish, appears to us to stand 
in need of much additional confip. 
mation. The series of facts on which 
it rests, strikes us, at first sight, as 
far too narrow and limited for th 
basis of so extensive an inference: 
and some of the experiments reter. 
red to in proof of its truth, seem t 
us contradictory to each other. Ow 
author no where adverts to tie na. 
ture of the sub and super acid salts, 
the very existence of either of which 
equally opposes the hypothesis that 
the quantity of acid is, in all cases, 
directly proportional to the quantity 
of oxygen in the oxyd. As a parte 
cular instance, let us take the sub- 
sulphate of iron, produced by expos: 
ing a solution of the green sulphate 
to the atmosphere. It 1s well known, 
that, during its formation, the liquid 
becomes sensibly acid;—but how 1s 
this phenomenon to be reconciled 
with the hypothesis, according t 
which, as the metal acquires more 
oxygen, it should possess a greater? 
capacity for acid, and retain that 
with which it was combined, with 
additional force? To remove this 
objection, it would be necessary t 
prove, that the acid, in this case, 
exists only in mechanical mixture 
with the oxyd, and not in chymical 
union, which is highly improbable. 
Many other instances of a similar 
Rature might be quoted. 

The spirit of theory and general- 
ization, in short, is evidently (0? 
much indulged throughout this me 
moir; and the ingenious author 1s 
so fully satisfied of the truth of his 
hypothesis, though countenance‘ 
but by a few insulated facts, that he 
does not scruple to set it up as the 
very standard and test of truth, by 
which the accuracy of the laborious 
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experience of other philosophers is 
to be estimated and controlled. He 
has, in some other of his late inqui- 
ries (which we hope to be able to 
refer to on a future occasion) as well 
as in this, followed the path origi- 
nally struck out by Mr. Dalton, and 
pursued by him with much industry 
and talent. The idea of uniform 
proportions, in all chymical combina- 
tions, has received support from 
some other chymists of high autho- 
rity; but the fact, we conceive, is 
still very far from being established; 
nor can we investigate too rigorous- 
ly, or receive with too much caution, 
general principles which are intend- 
ed to be applied to correct the re- 
sults of actual experiment and ana- 
lysis. The quantities of elementary 
materials which form compound 
bodies, and the nature of their ar- 
rangements, are scarcely susceptible 
of rigorous demonstration. As yet,a 
few facts only have been compared 
in relation to these numerical doc- 
trines; and any decision upon them 
will be premature. We hope soon to 
be enabled to resume this important 
subject, with better grounds of con- 
clusion. In the mean time, we would 
earnestly recommend the most mi- 
nute experimental inquiry, in all 
cases in which mathematicks are 
applied to chymistry. To use the 
words of Boerhaave: “ egregia illius 
ancilla est—non alia prejor domina.” 


l. Of the Action of Vegetable Acids 
on Alcohol, both with and without 
the intervention of a Mineral Acid. 


2, Of the Combination of Acids with 
Vegetable and Animal Substances. 
By M. VYhenard. Read at the 
Institute, November 23, 1807. 
The new facts detailed in the first 

memoir are processes for forming 

Compounds by distilling the oxalick, 

malick, citrick, gallick, and tartarous 

acids, respectively with alcohol and 

‘mineral acid. The substances thus 

troduced are all analogous to each 

other, and to the oil of benzoin dise 

‘overed by Scheele; and, according 
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to M. Thenard’s experiments, they 
are entirely free from the mineral 
acid employed. These facts are both 
new and curious; and others are 
brought forward which are also cu- 
rious, but not new. Such, for instance, 
are some of our author’s experi- 
ments respecting acetick ether, par- 
ticularly the process by which he 
succeeded in procuring it without 
the intervention of a mineral acid. 
Few chymists, we conceive, can be 
ignorant of this method, as it was 
known as long ago as 1759, when 
the count de Lauragais made it 
publick. His results, indeed, were 
considered as incorrect by Scheele; 
but their accuracy has since been 
well established by M. Pelletier and 
Dr. Henry, as well as by the expe- 
riments of M. Thenard himself. 
Whether this neglect towards the 
inquiries of these gentlemen, was 
intentional or not, on the part of our 
author, is of very little consequence; 
for, whilst the records of chymical 
discovery exist, philosophers may 
rest assured that justice-will be done 
to their labours, sooner or later, by 
the enlightened part of mankind. 
Led by a train of reasoning, like 
that which M: Thenard followed 
in concluding the experiments of 
Scheele on acetick ether and oil of 
benzoin to be inconclusive, we can- 
not but think the*in¥gstigation, here 
brought forward, of the same de- 
scription; and that much remains to 
be done, before the nature of the 
new substances wwill be fully under- 
stood. They aré considered by our 
author, as» combinations merely of 
the vegetable acids and alcohol; and 
he asserts, that the mineral acid 
employed in the operation, acts no 
other part than that of condensing 
the vegetable acid and aleohol; and 
of inducing in each a State that dis- 
poses them to combine. This is pos- 
sible; but it is not demonstrated by 
any experiments he has described. 
Independent of the failure of all his 
attempts to form the combination 
directly, there are mahy reasons 
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which would induce a cautious in- 
quirer to refuse his assent to the 
proposition. The powers, for instance, 
necessary to decompose these sub- 
stances are apparently inconsistent 
with the difficulty of forming them. 
Our author found that a strong so- 
lution of potash required a consider- 
able time to separate the acid from 
the alcohol. Their densities, too, 
as well as those of ethers which they 
so much resemble in their formation, 
are contrary to the chymical law, 
that compounds usually possess a 
specifick gravity greater than the 
‘mean specifick gravity of the bo- 
dies which enter into their compo- 
sition. It may be said, and it appears 
more consistent with the phenome- 
na, that the affinities which preserve 
the vegetable acids and alcohol in 
their perfect states, are broken by the 
mineral acid; and that, from a new 
arrangement of the elements of both 
bodies, the substances in question 
are formed. M. ‘Thenard is evidently 
premature in his conclusions con- 
cerning these bodies, particularly as 
he endeavours to establish on them 
a general principle. The details, too, 
are not sufficiently ample to render 
his memoir complete and satisfacto- 
ry; or to convince others of the just- 
ness of his opinions. 

From the new facts, our author 
conceived it probable, that acids, in 
general, are capable of being com- 
bined with all animal and vegetable 
substances. The subject of his se- 
cond memoir was to ascertain how 
far this idea might be correct. With 
this intention, he states, that he very 
carefully examined the compound 
formed by passing oxymuriatick acid 
gas through alcohol, and the sub- 
stance known by the name of artifi- 
cial camphor, produced by the ab- 
sorption of muriatick acid gas, by 
oil of turpentine. The most singular 
property noticed in these bodics, is 
the strength with which their ele- 
ments are combined. The acid M. 
Thenard has ascertained, is not easy 
separated by the strongest alkaline 
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solutions. From his experiments, 
and the striking analogy existing 
between artificial camphor and mp. 
riatick ether, he concludes, contra. 
ry to the opinions of Gehlen, and 
others, who have studied the subject, 
and apparently with great propriety, 
that the artificial camphor is a com. 
pound merely of muriatick acid and 
oil of turpentine; and that the other 
substance is a similar compound o! 
the same acid, and a body which he 
has not been able to obtain in ay 
uncombined state. In support of his 
conjecture, he refers to the known 
combinations of acids with animal 
and vegetable substances. The facts 
are in his favour; yet the proofs 
which they afford, only strengthen 
an analogy, but do not establish the 
truth of the opinion. 

Our author’s observations on the 
combinations of tannin, are not nev. 
Mr. Davy has noticed those combi- 
nations in a paper on tannin, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1803; and they have since 
been described by Tromsdorf and 
Bouillon-Lagrange. M. Thenard’s 
opinion on the artificial tannin of Mr. 
Hatchett, is remarkable for its pre- 
cipitancy and improbability; and 1s 
advanced with a flippancy very un- 
worthy of the philosophical charac- 
ter. He considers it as a combina 
tion merely of nitrick acid and 
vegetable matter. Even if, by vege: 
table matter, he means charcoal, we 
are of opinion that he has distorted 
the fact to make it suit his hypothe- 
sis; and, though he is supported by 
M. Chevreul, who, it is said, m4 
note annexed to the volume, will find 
itan easy matter. to determine the 
question, we confess, that we shall 
prefer Mr. Hatchett’s views of the 
subject, till the notion of the Frenca 
chymists is established by expel 
ments and arguments of a different 
kind from any that we meet with 1 
this paper. 

We have already exceeded ov! 
limits; but we cannot resist the plea 
sure of noticing, though in the mo 
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cursory manner, 2 valuakle paper by 
Thenard and Gay-Lussac, on the 
subject of the new alkaline metals. 
[t contains the substance of eight 
memoirs communicated to the na- 
-ional institute of France, and which 
created of the nature and relations of 
those singular products. Mr. Davy’s 
brilliant discovery of the metal of 
potash, was no sooner known in Pa- 
ris, than the chymists of that capital 
eagerly hastened to explore a new 
track. The researches of Thenard 
aud Gay-Lussac appear to have 
been conducted with uncommon in- 
eenuity and success. By fusing 
with intense heat, in a clean gun- 
barrel, the caustick potash in contact 
with iron filings, and condensing the 
sublimate by the application of exces- 
sive cold at the other extremity of 
the barrel, they procured a quantity 
of the fluid metal at much less ex- 
pense, and in far greater quantity 
than that which is obtained by the 
ordinary galvanick process. They 
were, hence, enabled to examine the 
combinations of this new substance 
ona pretty large scale. In a similar 
way, the metal of soda was procured. 
The action of these metals, among 
other striking effects, occasions the 
decomposition of ammonia and of 
the acid of borax. 

{n combining their analyses, MM. 
Thenard and Gay-Lussac, if we may 
judge from this short abstract, dis- 
play juster views and closer philo- 
sophical deduction, than are gene- 
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rally met with in the writings of the 
mere chymists. ‘hey have establish- 
ed, we think, most convincingly, 
that the new metals are not simple 
substances, but really compounds of 
the several bases with hydrogen. To 
the arguments here brought for- 
ward, we would add another consi- 
deration, grounded on analogy.— 
Every compound must have the in- 
termediate density of its distinct in- 
gredients. But the specifick gravity 
of the alkaline metals, one of which 
floats on water, is far less than that 
of the substances from which they 
are derived. Does not this clearly 
indicate the union of their bases 
with some attenuated species of 
matter, such as hydrogen, which, by 
its infusion, may widely distend the 
primary molecules, and thus reduce 
the compound to a much lower den- 
sity? Should these metalloids be of 
the same nature with the ordinary 
metals, we can only conclude, that 
all metals are the compounds of 
certain bases with hydrogen. These 
bases may have not been yet exhi- 
bited, though we are familiarly ac- 
quainted with their oxyds and me- 
talline hydrates, which would be 
considered as only opposite com- 
pounds. Such, indeed, is the pre- 
sent very loose and unsettled state 
of chymical principles, that we 
should not feel great surprise at 
seeing the old doctrine of phlogiston, 
with some modifications, again re- 
stored to its former credit. 
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4 Letter on the Genius and Dispositions of the French Government, including a View of 
the Taxation of the French Empire. By au American recently returned from Europe. 


Philadelphia. Reprinted in London. 


WE must all learn to love the 
Americans, if they send us many 
such pamphlets as the present. 
flere is a stout republican, who 
praises England, and declaims a- 
ganst France, with more zeal and 
intelligence than any of our own 
Politicians; who writes better, and 


shows more good learning, than 
most of our men of letters; displays 
the characteristick keenness of his 
countrymen, without any of their 
coarseness; and has all their patriot- 
ick prejudices, without their illibe- 
rality. 

A work of this political character 
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was pretty sure of succeeding among 
us, whatever might have been its 
defects as a composition. It is so 
long since any body has praised us 
but ourselves, or since any one has 
even ventured to second our un- 
wearied abuse of the enemy, that 
a warm eulogium on England, and 
a powerful invective against France, 
must have come with all the delight 
of surprise, from a native of that 
country which we have done all in 
our power to alienate and offend. 
The present publication, however, 
has other claims to attention. Inde- 
pendent of its good writing, it con- 
tains a great mass of facts, very 
important to be known, and very 
difficult to be procured; and though 
the author’s antipathy to France is 
so strong, as to breed an instinctive 
distrust of his accuracy, in matters 
where there was room for the ope- 
ration of an unsuspected bias, yet 
this is in a great measure corrected 
by a constant uprightness of princi- 
pie, and a gencral habit of careful 
reasoning. 

The scope of the work is to per- 
suade the people of America, that 
their true interest hes in cultivating 
a cordial alliance with England, and 
in avoiding all close relations with 
her enemy. With this view, the au- 
thor enters into several copious 
and interesting details, to show that 
France feels nothing but contempt 
and hatred for America; that she 
dislikes the freedom which is es- 
tablished in that country; and not 
only cares nothing about the com- 
mercial prosperity of the world, but 
actually regards it with jealousy and 
aversion. He then goes on to point 
out the proofs of that lawless and in- 
satiable ambition, which looks for- 
ward to the subjugation of America 
as well as of Europe; and to lay open 
the sources of that tremendous pow- 
er, which seems to justify the for- 
mation even of such gigantick pro- 
jects. In order to develop this part 
of his subject, and, at the same time, 
to show the wretchedness and op- 
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pression that is exercised even over 
the French subjects of the imperial 
despot, he lays before the reader g 
very full and curious view of the 
system of taxation now established 
in that country. He then contrasts 
the condition of the people of Ep. 
gland, and the consequences of cul. 
tivating that connexion; and, admit. 
ting in the fullest degree the hostile 
dispositions and narrow policy of our 
fircsent ministers (against whom ji 
is really edifying to see men thus 
thronging to testify from the eas 
and the west) he concludes, by re. 
commending to both countries that 
cordial union which their common 
concern in the trade and the liberty 
of the world, so loudly calls upon 
them to form. 

We love our country, and are 
proud of the eminence it still main- 
tains, and the blessings of which it 
is still the centre; nor could we read 
the following splendid and _ liberal 
testimony in its favour, without a 
glow of gratitude and affection to 
the author. 


** Whatever may be the representations 
of those who, with little knowledge of 
fucts, and still less soundness or impat 
tiality of judgment, affect to deplore the 
condition of England, it is nevertheless 
true, that there does not exist, and never 
has existed elsewhere, so beautiful and 
perfect a model of publick and private 
prosperity; so magnificent, and, at the 
same time, so solid a fabrick of social 
happiness and national grandeur. I pay 
this just tribute of admiration with the 
more pleasure, as it is to me in the light 
of an atonement for the errours and pre 
judices under which I laboured, on this 
subject, before I enjoyed the advantage 
a personal expericnce. A residence 4 
nearly two years in that country, during 
which period I visited and studied almost 
every part of it, with no other view % 
pursuit than that of obtaining correct 1 
formation, and, I may add, with previous 
studies well fitted to promote my object 
convinced me that [had been egregiously 
deceived. 


“T saw no instances of individual op- 
pression, and scarcely any individual mi- 
sery, but that which belongs, under any 
circumstances of our being, to the infirm: 
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ty of all human institutions. T witnessed 
no symptom of declining trade or of gene- 
ral discontent: on the contrary, I found 
there every indication of a state engaged 
in a rapid career of advancement. I round 
the arts and spirit of commercial industry 
at their acmé; a metropolis opulent and 
liberal beyond example; a cheerful peasan- 
try, well fed and commodiously lodged; 
oy ardent attachment to the constitution 
-») all classes; and a full reliance on the 
national resources. I found the utmost 
activity in agricultural and manufacturing 
labours; in the construction of works of 


embellishment and utility; in enlarging and 


beautifying the provincial cities. I heard 
but few well-founded complaints of the a- 
mount, and none concerning the collection, 
of the taxes. The demands of the state 
create no impediment to consumption, or 
discouragement to industry. I could dis- 
cover no instance in which they have 
operated to the serious distress or ruin 
of individuals.’—** The agriculture of 
England is confessedly superiour to thatof 
any other part of the world; and the con- 
dition of those who are engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, incontestably preferable 
to that of the same class in any other sec- 
tionof Europe. An inexhaustible source of 
admiration and delight is found in the 
unrivalled beauty, as well as richness and 
fruitfulness of their husbandry; the effects 
of which are heightened by the magnifi- 
cent parks and noble mansions of the 
opulent proprietors; by picturesque gar- 
dens upon the largest scale, and disposed 
with the most exquisite taste,—and by 
Gothick remains, no less admirable in their 
structure then venerable for their antiquity. 
The neat cottage, the substantial farm 
house, the splendid villa, are constantly 
rising to the sight, surrounded by the 
most choice and poetical attributes of the 
landscape.?—** The vision is not more de- 
lightfully recreated by the rural scenery, 
than the moral sense is gratified, and the 
understanding elevated, by the institutions 
ofthis great country. ‘The first and continu- 


| cd exclamation of an American, who con- 


templates them with unbiased judgment, is 
Salve Magna Parens frugum, saturnia tel- 
lus, 

Magna virum, 

_ it appears something not less than 
Mpious to desire the ruin of this people, 
when you view the height to which they 
we carried the conifurts, the knowledge, 
and the virtue of our species; the extent 
‘nd humber of their foundations of charity; 
their skill in the mechanick arts, by the im- 
provement of which alone they have con- 
“ted inestimable benefits gn mankind; 
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the masculine morality, the lofty sense of 
independence, the sober and rational piety 
which are found in all classes; their im- 
partial, decorous, and able administration 
of a code of laws, than which none more 
just and perfect has ever been in eperation; 
their seminaries of education yielding more 
solid and profitable instruction than any 
other whatever; their eminence in litera- 
ture and science; the urbanity and learning 
of their privileged orders; their delibera- 
tive assemblies, illustrated by so many 
profound statesmen and brilliant orators. 
It is worse than ingratitude in us not to 
sympathize with them in their present 
struggle, when we recollect that it is from 
them we derive the principal merit of our 
own character, the best of our own insti- 
tutions, the sources of our highest enjoy- 
ments, and the light of freedom itself, 
which, if they should be destroyed, will 
not long shed its radiance over this country.” 


p. 181, 188. 


It is delightful to read all this; 
and to know that it is substantially 
true. We are still the freest, the 
most moral, most opulent, and most 
comfortable people of which there is 
any memorial; and, upon our free- 
dom and our morality, the freedom 
and happiness of the whole world ne- 
ver were so conspicuously depend- 
ent. If there were but any propor- 
tion between the wisdom of our ru- 
lers and the value of the stake for 
which they play, our position would 
be indeed triumphant; but it is truly 
appalling to think, that, in the great- 
est crisis of human affairs that ever 
existed, we should be committed to 
the guidance of those, whose inca- 
pacity is in a manner admitted even 
by their most resolute supporters, 
to whom no part of the nation looks 
up with respect or confidence; and 
who are maintained in office entirely 
by court favour, and by the prejudi- 
ces they have excited against their 
probable successours. 

The resources of our enemy, alas ! 
are administered upon far other prin- 
ciples. There, indeed, there isneither 
freedom, nor comfort, nor morality; 
but there is a dreadful energy, and a 
pertentous talent and activity. The 
ends and the means of that govern- 
ment, are alike cruel and unhallow- 
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ed; but the skill with which they are 
adapted to each other; the vigour 
with which they are pursued; and the 
contrivance with which they are ar- 
ranged for a course of inexhaustible 
exertion, are calculated to inspire at 
once admiration and alarm. This ter- 
rible energy, indeed, is now recogni- 
sed by all thinking men, in all parts of 
the world. It gives rise to apprenen- 
sions and precautions in Asia and 
America, and is no where overlook- 
ed or disregarded, but by those Itn- 
glish statesmen who have been in- 
trusted with the care of counteract- 
ing it. The intelligent author before 
us trembles for his country on the 
other side of the Atlantick, and 
earnestly exhorts her to lay aside 
all little jealousies and grudges, and 
unite for safety with England; while 
our more prudent and magnanimous 
statesmen are strengthening us for 
the combat, by alienating Ircland 
and insulting America. 

In a preceding number, we took 
occasion to lay before our readers a 
pretty full view of the principle and 


practice of the French system of 


conscription; and are happy to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity of the 
present publication, to complete the 
picture of the gigantick resources 
of the enemy, by directing their at- 
tention to their arrangements of #7- 
mance. We will not be readily sus- 
pected of holding out either of these 
systtms as a pattern for our own 
imitation; but it is of incalculable 
moment, both that the publick should 
possess Clear notions as to the extent 
and the nature of their danger, and 
should be fully aware of the measure 
ef that wretchedness to which they 
are destined, if these dangers cannot 
be averted. After having surveyed 
the chief sources of the power which 
is opposed to us, we may also ven- 
ture, perhaps, to speculate, with 
gome assurance, both as to its pro- 
pable duration, and as to the means 
by which its downfal may be most 
securely accelerated. 

In her levies of money, as in her 
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levies of men, France will be found in 
to have calculated every thing for g by 
system of war and conquest. In her Ie *" 
financial operations, she is as rapa. 
cious of the people’s treasure, as jp ov 
her military operations she is pro. the 
digal of their blood. No one must the 
expect to find, in the administration Bs 
of her exchequer, that cautious wis. . 
dom which relieves the pressure of e 
taxation, by calculating and bala. I .,, 
cing, and calculating and distributine I 
anew,—by the certainty of the im. KC, 
post, and by the responsibility of the Th 
government. One broad and dread- - 
ful simplicity pervades the whole; a 
simplicity regardless of the people's wai 
comforts, and of the principles oj tris 
justice; but admirably adapted, by oid 
the facilities it affords to the execu: wel 
tive power, for the rapid movements exe 
of conquest and ambition. Thus, and 
while all without is triumph and for 
glitter, all within is meagreness and des 
toil! And the French people tremble tatic 
and pay tribute, that their neighbours indu 
may tremble and pay tribute also. fami 
The interesting and able sketchol T 
their fiscal arrangements, which now acco 
lics before us, is developed under whic 

three heads. Ist, The principal 
sources of the actual revenue 0 ~~ 
France: 3ndly, The system establish- Popul 
ed for the collection of that revenue: mh 
and 3rdly, The amount of the re Quota 
ceipts and disbursements. tion; 
The sources of the revenue are ment; 
enumerated under three heads. The one fo 
direct taxes; the indirect taxes; and eg 
those additional imposts which 4 I ,...., 
not fall precisely under either @ ents 
these heads. The direct taxes ar, De gui 
1. the land tax; 2. the impost updli each 5 
moveables, divided into the personal rag 
mobiliary, and sumptuary taxes, y with, 
the tax on doors and windows; an calcula 
4, the tax on the wages of indust!}; HM publick 
entitled, “/e droit des patentes.” ments g 
Conside 


. 4 ! 
1. The land taxis called the “¢0"- 
tribution fonciere.” 

' hich 

“This tax,” says the author, “ whic! 

has superseded the former taille and a” 

tiemes, mus: be understood, not onl} f 
its usual acceptation, but as 4 charge 































nd 





‘ncome. The maximum, at which it is fixed 
by law, is one fifth of the net income of 
the subject, upon & general estimate of 
the whole product of the French territory. 

9, * The personal contribution embraces 
syery article which falls within the list of 
‘he assessed taxes in England, and which 
‘he epithet can imply. Horses, dogs, ser- 
vants, vehicles, utensils, the rent of dwel- 
lings, stock of every description, &c. are 
all included in one or other of the three 
ranches, the personal, mobiliary, and 
sumptuary taxes. . 

3. “ An impost on gateways, chimneys, 
-¢, is added to that on doors and windows. 
The charges on these articles are all of 
the heaviest Kind.” p. 87, 88. 


4, The droit des patentes of the 
new empire is founded on the mai- 
trise, jurandes, et droit de marc d’or, 
which, under the old government, 
were taxes paid for the privilege of 
exercising trades and_ professions, 
and upon the emoluments and trans- 
ler of publick offices. To this droit 
des patentes, which is at once a capi- 
tation tax, and a tax on the wages of 
industry, nearly 1,800,000 heads of 
families are subject. 

These direct taxes are assessed 
according to tables of distribution, 
which 


—‘“are constructed from a view of the 
nopulation; the territorial extent; and the 
supposed wealth of each department. The 
pretects and the general councils allot a 
quota to each district within their jurisdic- 
tion; the subprefects to each arrondisse- 
ment; and the mayors, of whom;there is 
one for each commune or subdivision, ap- 
portion their contingent among the inhabi- 
tants of the commune.” “ The general 
sovernment, in determining the contin- 
gents of the departments, is supposed to 
ve guided by the amount of taxes which 
each paid to the old government; by the 
‘eports of the prefects, relative to the 
ability and dispositions of the territories 
within their jurisdiction; and by general 
calculations with regard to the sources of 
publick wealth. The subordinate allot- 
Rents are supposed to depend on similar 
Considerations.” p. 86, 87. 


| Accustomed as we are to taxation, 
‘ie amount of these burdens, we 
— must strike us as oppressive; 
“ut their actual amount is the least 
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of their evils. It is altogether uncer- 
tain at what it may be fixed; and 
the principles on which the calcula- 
tion proceeds, are manifestly unjust 
and erroneous. Government is, in all 
cases, to determine, by its own ar- 
bitrary award, what sum shall be 
made up by each department; and 
the inferiour agents of government 
are to settle how it shall be contri- 
buted by the districts. As all uncon- 
trolled power is sure to be abused, 
these repartitions must often be dic- 
tated by partiality; but, even where 
the intention is fair, the avowed 
principle of the assessment is such 
as must lead inevitably to oppression. 
The density of population, for in- 
stance, is taken as one criterion for 
that assessment; as if it were not 
certain, that, under such a govern- 
ment, the very multitude of the peo- 
ple must be a cause of general po- 
verty. The larger the family, the less 
can it afford to pay; and the more 
anxious the competition for em- 
ployment, the less likely is that 
employment to furnish incomes ca- 
pable of heavy contributions to the 
state. The supposed wealth of each 
department is another of the criteria 
adopted by the French ministers; 
and this wealth they calculate by the 
amount of the taxes which it paid 
to the old government. Our author 
protests against this absurdity; and 
observes justly, that 


“What a department may have paid to 
the old government, furnishes no proof 
of its ability at this moment, on account 
of the total obstruction of many channels 
of wealth, and of the revolutions in the 
possession and value of property. Under 
the régime, the value of real property was 
estimated at twenty and twenty-five years’ 
purchase: at this time, it is not more than 
twelve or fifteen in many departments. 
This difference is owing to a want of con- 
fidence in the stability of the government; 
to the high rates of interest; to the duties 
on registration and transfers; and to an 
apprehension of those violent expedients 
to which an arbitrary government may 
have recourse, in order to relieve its n¢- 
cessitics.” p. 91, 92. 
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It is needless, however, to waste 
time, in attempting to show, by ar- 
gument, that such a mode of assess- 
ment must giye rise to the most 
grievous inequalities, since there is 
the most direct and unquestionable 
evidence of the fact in the official 
report of the minister of finance for 
the year 1807. In that document, it 
is distinctly stated, that “ the forma- 
tion of the new registers has led to 
the discovery of the abuses of the 
former distribution. While some 
proprietors paid, in 1806, ¢he fourth, 
the third, and evena moie/y and more 
of their incomes, others were taxed 
at the rate of the one twentieth, one 
fiftieth, and one hundredth part only. 
These inequalities would have re- 
mained for ever unknown, if the pre- 
paration of the new lists had not 
enabled us to discover them.” The 
new survey, to which reference 1s 
made in this extract, goes on, our 
author assures us, with wondertul 
slowness; and is generally supposed 
only to have shifted the place of 
the oppressions it affected to cor- 
rect. 

Against all these evils, however, 
the subject is allowed to petition, 
but we may judge of the yalue of 
this privilege, and of the extent of 
the redress that is likely to be pro- 
cured by means of it, when we are 
informed, that, by a special clause in 
the law, it is provided, that “ 2o re- 
lief shall in any case be granted, but 
upon condition, that the party ag- 
grieved shall point out some estate 
within his district, which has been 
underrated, in order that the trea- 
sury may be indemnified!” It ts 
likewise enacted, that if the sums 
collected do not amount to the con- 
tingent prescribed by government, 
a second distribution shall take place; 
and if that proves insufficient, a third; 
so that the vexation is as infinite in 
its recurrence, as it is intolerable in 
its pressure. 

All this relates to the three first 
kinds of direct taxes, which must 
be born by every body who is in or 


out of a profession or business; but, 
ifa man happens to be engaged jp 
any sort of lucrative employment 
whatever, he is further obliged to 
submit to the fourth kind of direct 
tax, the droit des fatentes; which jg 
a duty paid for the liberty of work. 
ing for one’s bread—a sort of preli. 
minary tax, that a man must pay 
before he is permitted to eam 
wherewithal to pay his other taxes, 

So much for the direct taxes. The 
indirect revenue is derived from the 
imposts on registration and legal 
proceedings, from the lands belong. 
ing to the crown, from licenses for 
sporting, from lotteries, the post of- 
fice, the customs, and the seigno- 
rage on coin, from the taxes and 
monopolies upon saltpetre, gunpow- 
der, snuff, and salt, and from the 
droits réunis, which comprise the 
duties of excise, and those on publick 
carriages, playing cards, &c. 

The imposts on registration and 
legal proceedings, appear peculiar. 
ly heavy. Under this head comes the 
tax on inheritances, which was es 
timated, in 1803, in the following 
dashing manner. 


“It was calculated,” we are told, “by 
the minister of finance for that year, that 
the capital value of the real property of 
France was at least thirty milliards of 
francs; that, according to the usual 
probabilities of human life, the changes 
of property, occasioned by death, would 
affect about one thirtieth of that capital 
annually, and that the duty, therefore 
upon inheritances, at one per cent. only, 
must yield ten millions of francs.” Pp: 
106-7. 


The crown lands, which are still 
called the national domains, are vast 
ly more numerous than under the 
old government. For there has beet 
an annexation of all the forests for- 
merly held by corporate bodies a! 
emigrants; and of large districts 10 
Belgium, and on the left bank of the 
Rhine; and of all forests whatevh 
above the extent of 300 acres; be 
sides other less important parcels ° 
territory. 
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‘These constitute a fruitful source of 
revenue; and yielded, in 1806, something 
more than seventy millions of franes, ac- 
cording to the budget of the year.” p. 
111. 

Our author, proceeding on prin- 
iples that are now universally re- 
cognised, reprobates, in the severest 
seyms, this most oppressive and im- 
provident mode of raising a revenue, 
ag a source of oppression, and a bar 
to that improvement which would 
result from “the more productive 
care of individual interest.” Here is 
an immense territory, amounting to 
nearly five millions of acres, with- 
held from the publick in the most 
prejudicial of all modes; on which 
territory are employed no fewer than 
cight thousand government officers, 
calling themselvésggonservators, in- 
spectors, guards, es &c. And 
to complete the injury, “no indivi- 
dual proprietor of woodland can cut 
down his timber, or clear his land, 
uider a heavy penalty, without 
making, six months previously, a 
declaration of his intention 0 one of 
the conservators, whose réport de- 
termines the government either to 
grant or refuse permission to that 
effect. This regulation gives the 
government a virtual monopoly of 
the sale of wood throughout the em- 
pire.” p. 111. 

The next branch of revenue Is de- 
rived from the lotteries; and these 
lotteries, blamable as they are, even 
in the moderation to which they are 
confined under our government, are 
mischievous beyond all calculation, 
inthe excess to which they are en- 
couraged among the French. “ The 
drawings take place twice a weck 
at Paris; and so often at Bourdeaux, 
Brussels, Lyons and Strasbourg, as 
(0 afford one every other day.” Una 
der the same head are included the 
iumerous gambling tables of the 
hetropolis; all of which are licensed, 
and some farmed out by the govern- 
ment. There is but too much truth, 
We fear in the following striking 
passage, 

VoL. lv. 2 B 
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"The rapid destruction and creation of 
fortunes, the fate of the paper currency, 
and the impoverishment of all classes du- 
ring the revolution, have given, in that 
country, tenfold activity to the spirit of 
gambling, which naturally belongs to a 
sanguine people. It may be truly said to 
rage in the metropolis; and exhibits there, 
under the most disgusting and frightful 
aspect, all the miseries and disorders 
which usually follow in the train of licen- 
tious adventure and criminal indulgence. 
The tickets of the lottery pass from the 
hands of the factors. at a considerable ad- 
vance, into those of the lower orders, 
whom the tumults of civil commotion, and 
the absence of religious instruction, have 
estranged from the love of regular indus- 
try. They circulate widely, also, among 
the class of abandoned profligates; of per- 
sons without employment, les gens deseus 
vrés,—and of decent but necessitous indi- 
viduals, with whom Paris abounds beyond 
any other capital in the world. I have 
heard it asserted, by an intelligent person 
engaged in the administration of the lot- 
teries, that they occasioned in Paris more 
than one hundred swicides in the course 
of the year.” p. 116-17. 


The suppression of all‘ this evil is 
hardly to be expected, while the sum 
of twelve millions of francs continues 
to be yearly produced by it. And 
yet, nothing but experience would 
make any man believe that rulers 


in general can be so blind to the ul- 


timate interests of their own reve- 
nue, as to fancy these irregularities 
productive to the exchequer. That 
a government should care very little 
about them, in a moral point of view, 
is credible enough; but that, in a 
calculating age, when the land and 
industry of the people are acknow- 
ledged to be the ultimate funds of 
reyenue, a system should be en- 
couraged which leads so directly to 
the neglect of the land and the di- 
minution of industry, is not a litle 
astonishing. 

One of the most remarkable in- 
stances in which financial and politi- 
cal objects are combined by the 
French government, may be *ound 
in the system of the postoffice. The 
discipline, indeed, of that branch ot 
it which is charged with the supply 
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of horses for travellers, appears to 
be exceedingly commendable; but 
this advantage is purchased at a 
great price; for we find that— 


“* No papers of any description, whether 
printed or manuscript, are suffered to 
reach their destination, if not perfectly 
conformable to Buonaparte’s views. No 
communication can be held through this 
channel without being subject to govern- 
mental inspection. Through the agency of 
the numerous functionaries of this esta- 
blishment, and of the innkeepers, with 
whom they are in close correspondence, 
@ minute supervision is exercised over 
travellers in every part of the empire, of 
whom scarcely an individual can pass un- 
noticed or unknown. I was credibly in- 
formed in Paris, that more than thirty 
clerks are unremittingly employed in 
opening and copying the letters which are 
received in the postoffice of that capital. 
The provincial postoffices are similarly 
constituted.” p. 119-20. 


This branch of the revenue, in the 
year 1807, yielded about seven mil- 
lions of francs. 


_ “The gross produce was estimated at 
twenty five millions. The necessity of 
Maintaining postoflices near the armies, 
is assigned as the cause why so small a 
portion of the receipts were emptied into 
the treasury.” p. 118-19. 


Englishmen will hardly wish to 
see this system imitated; but they 
will easily perceive its immense uti- 
lity to an enterprising government. 

The history of the customs 1s also 
yery remarkable. This branch of the 
revenue was stated, in 1805, as hav- 
ing yielded forty one millions of 
francs. At present, we are assured 
that the produce of this import 


‘ig drawn almost exclusively from the 
smuggling trade, and the forfeiture of 
goods of British manufacture. It will, how- 
ever, be thought necessary, for some time, 
that a large item under this head should 
be introduced into the budget, compound- 
ed of these, or any other ingredients, how- 
ever extraneous, in order to conceal the 
amount of the loss consequent on the total 
Privation of external trade.” p. 122-3. 


Of the seignorage on the coin, we 
are told that it 
~~ produced in the year 1807, about four 
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hundred thousand fran¢s. The whole 1. 
mount of the new coinage, at that period 
was about three hundred and sixty mil. 
lions of francs. There has been some im. 
provement in the machinery of the mint; 
but a material adulteration, particularly in 
the gold coin, although the new laws on 
this head prescribe the standard of the old 
regime. A tax, under the title of droit de 
garantie, is raised upon all articles of 
gold and silver fabricated by jewellers, 
&c. upon which the government imprints 
a stamp. The amount of specie existing in 
France before the revolution, was estima. 
ted, byNeckar, at 2,200,000,000 francs, 
Peuchet supposes it to have amounted, in 
the year 1807, within the limits of the old 
territory, to 1,850,000,000. The diminv. 
tion, however, must have been much more 
considerable than this writer is willing to 
allow. To be satisfied of this, it is only ne. 
cessary to reflect on the various causes 
which conspired tejdrain off the specie in 
the course of the olution; such as, the 
vast amount of ‘paid to the armies 
abroad; the operation of the paper cur- 
rency; the subtraction of capital by emi- 
grants and others; and the great balance 
of trade, which has been uniformly against 
France during the present and the last 
war, and which, in the year 1801, amount- 
ed to 112,559,000 francs. Much of the 
specie whiich remains is locked out of cir- 
culationyin consequence of the small pro 
prietors among whom the great estates 
have been divided.” p. 123-4. 


These persons, from being mere 
farmers and tenants, have acquired 
an income of more than 300,000,000 
francs; and do not disburse the third 
part of what the former landowners 
expended upon the products of na 
tional industry. 


“The government enjoys a monopoly 
of gunpowder and saltpetre, and exercises 
an exclusive privilege in the fabrication 
and sale of snuff and salt, in the depart- 
ments beyond the Alps. They have laid 
general tax on salt, more productive than 
the famous gadelle, and scarcely less 
burdensome, a!though they are at great 
pains to inculcate the utility of the ¢% 
change. The duty is levied upon its fabri’ 
cation at the salt marshes, and farmed out 
to an administration or régie. The retal 
sale is left unincumbered in the interiour 
of the empire. In this difference, the pril 
cipal advantage ascribed to it over the 
gabelle is said to consist. The price of the 
commodity is, however, higher tha 3 
any antecedent period.” p. 126. 
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In order to diminish the unpopu- 
larity of this new duty, “it was sta- 
ted to be in lieu of, and destined to 
the same purpose, as the tolls pre- 
viously collected on the high roads;” 
which had given rise to so gross a 
peculation, and excited so universal 
a disgust, “that it was at length 
found necessary to abolish the whole 
system of turnpikes.” The state of 
the roads at present is very unequal. 
The military highways in the direc- 
tions of Spain, Italy, the Rhine and 
the Netherlands, are carefully re- 
paired; while the humbler, but more 
useful communications, constructed 
for commercial and domestick inter- 
course, are falling into lamentable 
decay. On every side, says the minis- 
ter of finance in his report for the 
year 1805, are to be observed “des 
ruines a reparer, des landes arides a 
couvrir d’habitations et de troupeaux; 
des marais qu’il faut rendre @ la cul- 
ture et 4 la salubrité; des ports qu’il 
faut ouvrir ou recreuser; des dépar- 
temens entiers qu’il faut, par des 
communications, attacher au reste 
de l’empire.” 

The Droits réunis have nothing 
peculiarly remarkable, except the 
painful proportion which the ex- 
pense of collecting them bears to the 
whole sum collected. “ They yielda 
het revenue of about fifty millions of 
francs; and draw, altogether, from 


the people, about one hundred mil- 
ons.” 


But these direet and indirect taxes 
are not the heaviest of the imposi- 
lions to which the demands of con- 
quering ambition subject the people. 
The following extract exhibits a se- 


= of grievances yet more deplora- 
e, 


“Under the name of additional centimes 
[centimes Pr pty a certain per cen- 
lage is levied upon the whole amount of 
the direct taxes, for various purposes: one 
of which is the supply of the deficit which 
May occur in the collection of those taxes. 

€ government exacts, also, a large per 
‘enitage on this fund, under the title of a 
Var tax. ‘he councils of the departments, 
Md of the communes, are authorized to 
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levy a similar contribution for the purpose 
of defraying local charges of every descrip- 
tion; for the support of the judiciary esta- 
blishment, and all its appendages; of the 
provincial bureaux; of prisons, hospitals, 
&c. I shall state the amount of this per 
centage in several instances, in order to 
convey an idea of the vast addition which 
it makes to the publick burdens. 

*“Ramel calculates, that the additional 
centimes levied in the year 1800, amounted 
to forty-three and a half per cent. on the 
total of the direct taxes. In the year 1807, 
the government imposed an additional du- 
ty, on account of the war, of ten per cent. 
on the land tax; ten per cent. on the win- 
dow tax; fifteen per cent. on the droit dee 
patentes, &c. The general councils were 
authorized to levy sixteen per cent, on all 
the direct taxes, for the purposes mention- 
ed above: one anda half per cent. for the 
expenses of the general survey; four per 
cent. for the reparation of the publick 
buildings, roads, &c. The councils of the 
communes were also impowered to raise a 
considerable per centage, in order to dey 
fray the expenses of their particular subdi- 
visions.” 


The total addition for that year 
therefore, was something under fort 
per cent. on the whole direct taxes. 


** In 1808, the councils of the depart 
ments were authorized to raise seventeen 
per cent. on the direct taxes, for general 
purposes; and five per cent. for the im- 
provements of the roads, bridges, &c. The 
councils of the communes were invested 
with the privilege of collecting duties ac- 
cording to the rates of the preceding year, 
within their particular jurisdictions. Ten 
percent. was also imposed upon the income 
of all real property; ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding and repairing places of 
worship, for the reparation of the eccle- 
siastical seminaries, and for the purchase 
of dwellings for the ministers of religion, 
both catholick and protestant.” p, 134, 
136. 


This gives an addition of about 30 
per cent. But 


—‘*the councils may also, at any time, 
propose to the government such an addi- 
tional per centage as the domestick inte- 
rests of their departments seem to require. 
The government may also, at any period, 
by a special law, impose an additional tax 
of this sort, either conformably to a propos 
sition of the councils, or according to exi- 
gencies of state, produced by the war, ov 
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other wnexpected causes. Additional cen- 
times have also been levied upon the indi- 
rect taxes, under the name of a war tax. 

* In districts, the revenue of which ex- 
ceeds twenty thousand francs, ten per 
cent. is levied upon the net produce of 
these duties, for what is termed the parn 
de soupe des troupes; a contribution tor the 
subsistence of the troops in the neighbour- 
hood of the cities, resembling the .fnnona 
ANilitaris of the Romans.”—p. 137—38. 

We now proceed to the second 
head of our abstract, namely, “ the 
system established for the adminis- 
tration and collection of the revenue.” 

“ The administration is divided into two 
distinct departments, under the manage- 
ment of different ministers. The one enti- 
tled the Minister of the V'reasury; the 
other, the Minister of the Finances. The 
latter superintends the execution of the 
laws relative to the assessment and col- 
lection of the taxes;—regulates all tlie 
establishments, such as the postoffice, the 
customs, &c. which yield a revenue to the 
exchequer;—and issues orders for the 
publick payments which are made by the 
treasury. He is supposed to act only by 
virtue, either of a general law, of an arrété 
of the executive, or of a mandut or order 
from a minister. The treasury is the cen- 
tral point of all receipts and disbursements. 
The minister of this department is charged 
with the verification of the sums received 
and paid over to him by the collectors; 
with all publick payments, when warrant- 
ed by an order from the minister of 
finance, and with the guardianship of the 
grand livre, or book of inscriptions for the 
publick debt, 

* Both ministers exhibit, annually, a 
separate budget, prefaced by an exposition 
of the state of theirrespective departments. 
The report of the minister of finance is 
accompanied by an elucidation of its va- 
rious items, and a general survey of the 
financial resources of the empire. Their 
accounts are subject to a revision of a 
committee, consisting of seven members, 
appointed by the conservative senate, who 
bear the name of the committce of nation- 
al accountability [comptadbilité nationale. | 
An exposition of the amount of the revenue 
and expenditure is submitted every month 
to the emperour, who allots, to cach de- 
partment of state, the sum which the sup- 
posed wants of the department require. 
It was solemnly decreed, in 1805, by a 
senatus consultum, that the budget should 
receive the visa of the archchanccllor, as 
gn important formality! As the revenue 
cannot be fealized within the year, the 
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accounts are left open, and stated in the 
budget of the following year, under the 
title of exercises. ‘Yhese open accounts, 
which are repeated for three or four years, 
considerably increase both the volume 
and the intricacy of the budgets,”—p, 
1389—141. 


“IT scarcely need suggest, that these 
reports are prepared under the immediate 
inspection of the emperour, and by those 
who are the mere slaves of his will. They 
are subject to no legislative scrutiny 
whatever; and are exhibited to the delibe. 
rative assemblies, as a proof of imperial 
condescension. Notwithstanding the beast 
with regard to the notoriety given them, 
they are presented only in part to the 
publick, in the columns of the Moniteur, 
‘The full reports are reserved for the 
functionaries of the two departments, with 
the exception of a few copies for the 
members of the legislative bodies.”—»), 
141—42. 

““ The rejection or disregard of all spe. 
cifick appropriations by general lav, 
would, in every other country, be consi- 
dered as fatal to publick liberty, and ne- 
cessarily productive of the most mischie- 
vous disorders. But, in France, these 
viremens, as they are styled,—the appro- 
priation, for instance, of the capital of the 
sinking fund, to the wants of the ~war- 
ministry, with a supposed intention of re- 
imbursing the ftnd,—are qualified as re- 
ciprocal loans, calculated to facilitate the 
publick service, and to promote the circu 
lation of specie.”—p. 145. 

“Every village and commune of France 
has a collector or tax¢atherer, who pays 
over the amount of his receipts to a trea- 
surer, called a particular receiver; of 
whom there is one for every district. 
There is also a receiver-general for each 
department; into whose hands the particu: 
lar receivers convey the sums drawn from 
the collectors; and who communicate in- 
mediately with the treasury. They areal 
under the active superintendance of at 
administration, entitled, the direction 
the taxes [direction des contributions. |— 
This administration consists of a directo! 
general, of inspectors, verificators, C0 
trollers, &c. and of various other functi0i 
aries, Whose province it is to watch over 
the receivers and taxgatherers, and to ! 
gulate and expedite the collection of the 
taxes. In 1805, the number of chief officers 
l employés en chef | belonging to the direc 
tion of the taxes, amounted, throughout 
the empire, without including Piedmon 
to 1044; 254 controllers of the first al 
588 of the second, &c. The administr 
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taxes, employ, likewise, an immense mul- 
titude of directors, subdirectors, inspect- 
ors, subinspectors, clerks, verificators, 
visiters, controllers, receivers, excisemen, 
preposes, and simples employés, luissiers, 
ré@issecurs, KC. These, together with the 
ents employed in the collection of the 
Jivect taxes, are all nominated by the 
emperour.” p- 146—47. 


Peuchet, an eminent statistical 
writer in France, declares | Stavtis- 
igue de la France, fi. 524 | that there 
are no positive data by which it 
would be possible to calculate the 
expenses of collection; but he ac- 
snowledges, that the expenses on 
the land tax alone could not have 
been lower, In 1803, than 16 1-2 per 
cent. The charges on the other taxes 
are not, perhaps, unreasonably cal- 
culated, by the author of the present 
pamphlet, at 20 per cent. taking into 
consideration the increase in the 
number of revenue officers, and the 
high poundage allowed them. 

The minister of finance, in his re- 
port of 1806, states, that the expenses 
of lawsuits, writs and seizures, inci- 
dent to financial delinquency, which 
expenses are called frais de four- 
suite, bore a mean proportion of 
jt¢ to the whole amount of the 
lirect taxes. In some departments, 
the ratio was upwards of 3). The 
injuries and expenses sustained by 
the people, in the enforcement of 
the other taxes, are not so easily 
calculated; but there seems no rea- 
‘on to doubt that the oppression 
ust be every where pretty nearly 
proportionate. 
| And here, even under this second 
lead, when the reader imagines he 
las quite done with the enumeration 
of taxes, another imposition starts 
'P to surprise him. The receivers 
aid collectors 


aut . ’ ° ee i 
deposit individually, in the exche- 


{ery a sum in cash, under the title of 


utionnement or pledge, equal to one 
Wwelfth of all the publick money which 
a through their hands. The minister 
hance very properiy denominates these 
Scuirities a loan; and of no small magni- 
NCE, As they amounted, according to the 
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budget of 1805, to eighty-five millions of 
francs. No plausible objection could be 
raised against this plan,if it were confined 
merely to the agents of the treasury, in 
order to prevent insolvency or peculation 
on their part; but it has been extended, 
in a most arbitrary manner, to other class- 
es of persons, and converted into an expe- 
dient for the creation of a new fund, ap- 
plicable to the general expenses of the 
state. 

** All bankers, lawyers, notaries, brok- 
ers, judicial officers, butchers, &c. and, 
in general, all persons exercising responsé- 
ble trades and professions, are compelled 
to deposit similar securities in cash, ac- 
cording to a graduated scale. I was in- 
formed by a notary of the second order in 
Paris, that he had been called upon to ad- 
vance thirty thousand francs (about six 
thousand dollars) as a cautionnement, be- 
fore he could obtain permission to act in 
his professional capacity. Since the enact- 
ment of the law, additions, under the 
name of supplementary securities, have 
been made every year to the original de- 
mand, and new offices created, in order to 
augment this fund; so that it has hitherto 
worn the aspect of a permanent branch of 
revenue.” p. 151—153. 

** The interest assigned to the contribu- 
tors, was originally tive and six per cent.; 
but in 1808, it was reduced to four and five 
per cent.” p. 153. 


The securities, as our author ob- 
serves, are only forced laws under 
another name. 


“* The general receivers draws bills on 
themseives, at the commencement of the 
year, in favour of the government, payable 
the fifteenth of every month, for the whole 
amount of the direct taxes; and bills at 
sight, for the amount of such of the indi- 
rect taxes as are paid over to them. The 
particular receivers draw, in the same 
manner, in favour of the general receivers, 
bills payable fifteen days before those o; 
the latter fall due. The collectors pursuc 
the same course with regard to the parti- 
cular receivers. The bills at sight, are 
distributed among the paymasters, for the 
publick service. The rest are negotiated 
by the treasury. The sinking fund is 
charged with the payment of such as arc 
protested. The loss sustained by the go- 
vernment in negotiating the paper emitted 
on account of the direct taxes, although 
every motive conspires to induce a regular 
payment on the part of the receivers, may 
be alleged as a criterion of the state ot 
publick credit in France. It was fifteen 
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millions of frances in 1802; eighteen mil- 
lions in 1804; and sixteen millions in 1806 
The minister of finance, in his report for 
1807, complains, that he was compelled, 
in the commencement of the preceding 
year, to negotiate the bills of the receivers 
at a discount of one and one sixteenth per 
month.” p. 155—156. 

“The caisse d’amortissement, or sinking 
fund, was originally formed from the ca- 
pital of the securities of the receivers; and 
the ostensible purpose of its creation, was 
the discharge of the interest of those se- 
curities.”’ p. 157. 

“In 1806, it was decreed that it” (the 
fund) ‘ should, for that as well as the pre- 
ceding year, be indemnified for the sums 
which it was entitled to claim from the 
treasury, for the discharge of the national 
debt, and the payment of the interest of 
the securities, by a delegation or cession 
to its use of national domains, valued at 
twenty years purchase. 

‘This valuation, as compared with the 
ordinary prices ofland in France, appears 
too high, by at least five years purchase. 

“ Upon tle cession of national domains 
to its use, and the extortion of supplemen- 
tary securities, the government thought 
proper to announce that the reduction of 
the national debt, would come within the 
sphere of its activity. In this respect only, 
it bears an affinity to the fund of the same 
name in England.” p. 157. 

*“* The substitution of national domains, 
for the regular proceeds of the fund, is, in 
fact, tantamount to an insolvency for it, 
and makes it subservient to new violations 
of publick faith. The holders of the ters 
consolidés, were authorized to tender them 
in payment for the national domains ceded 
to the fund; and it was by the acquisition 
of this stock, that it was to reduce the na- 
tional debt.” p. 158. 


It cannot be matter of surprise, 
that a government so little scrupu- 
lous, should find it difficult to uphold 
the national credit abroad. Our au- 
thor, himself an American, tells us, 
that in the United States “ no intel- 
ligent merchant can be induced, by 
any consideration, to make advances 
in their favour, or to accept a bill on 
their treasury, from their highest 
accredited agent;” which, of course, 
must always continue to be the case, 
while there is so great a difficulty in 
obtaining payment, even of claims 
officially acknowledged or diguidated. 
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Upon a representation of the case 
to the minister of the marine, for jp. 
stance, whose expenditure afmog 
uniformly exceeds the appropriated 
sum, “the reason assigned, both jp 
his verbal and written replies, for 
delay so fatal to the creditor, has yyj. 
formly been—chat the emperour hag 
made no allotment for the fiayment of 
his arrears; that 1s to say, that he 
wanted funds for the fulfilment of 
his engagements.” p. 162, 163, 

We have now arrived at the lag 
head of our analyses; and we are tp 
state the amount of the receipts and 
disbursements. 

“In the budget of 1806, the sums puid 
over to the treasury by the receivers, ar 
stated at 877,183,531 francs. Besides 
these, a considerable amount is deposited 
separately, by the administrations of the 
indirect taxes, and received from other 
quarters. The addition of this amount 
makes, according to the budget, on 
thousand one hundred and thirty thre 
millions, two hundred and thirty three 
thousand, six hundred and _ninety-one 
francs, for the whole receipts of the 
treasury of Paris during 1806. In this 
sum, however, are included about one 
hundred millions, on account of. arreay 
for the preceding ‘ exercises.’ This amount 
is, at the same time, nearly balanced by 
that of such part of the taxes for 1806, 


as could be collected within that year”= 
p- 167, 168. 


The sum of 1050 millions df 
francs may, perhaps, be fairly 
stated as the net revenue of the yeat 


1806. But if we would estimate the 


whole of the burthen imposed on 
the people, we must add to the sum 
the expenses of collection; the taxes 
paid for what are called local and 
departmental expenses; the disburse 
ments of a miscellaneous nature 
such as those occasioned by judicial 
seizures; the pittances necessallly 
advanced by the middling classes; 
to their children in the armies, 0 
give them the decencies of life; a 
the premiums paid to substitutes 
After enumerating these grievance 
our author adds:— 


** Reasoning from the above data, | 
shall not hesitate to compute the wh? 
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gmount of the publick burdens of France, 
at one thousand two hundred millions of 
francs, Or nearly sixty millions sterling; 
and I am well satisfied that this estimate 
+ is much below the real amount.”—p. 178. 


In the statement of the sums paid 
to the treasury during fifteen months 
of the years 1805 and 1806, the mi- 
nister of that department enters the 
receipts at 986 millions of francs, 
and the expenses at 932 millions. 
This favourable balance is not very 
credible, when it is considered, that 
there was an acknowledged defalca- 
tion of 100 millions, in the beginning 
of the year 1806, and that no men- 
tion seems to be made of any such 
favourable balance, in the subsequent 
estimates of the ways and means. 


The minister of police, in 1800, 
required, in his own department, 
1,200,000 francs for the secret ser- 
vices alone; and though it does not 
seem probable that a smaller sum 
has been found sufficient for those 
services since, yet, in the budget of 
1807, the coral of his expenses is put 
down only at 881,000 francs. 

The minister of war, in 1800, de- 
manded 436 millions; and yet, for 
1806, his expenses are stated at only 
293 millions. 

The disbursements of the foreign 
department, in Necker’s time, a- 
mounted to 14 millions. The history 
of the foreign policy pursued in 
these later days, does not make it 
probable that the expenses can be 
much diminished; yet, for the year 
1806, they are stated at little more 
than 7 millions. 

The appropriation for the impe- 
Hal household, last year, was 28 
millions of francs; including three 
nullions fur the use of the princes. 
Yet the magnificence, the prodigal- 
ty; and the rapacity of the new 
‘ourt; make it impossible to believe 
that its expenditure can be less than 
that of the Bourbons; and the ex- 
Penditure of the Bourbons amounted 
0 31 millions of livres. 

When a government can tax at 
asuce, vary the destimation of 
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the publick money, according to its 
convenience, and supply every defi- 
ciency by unresisted frauds and 
oppressions, it cannot suffer much 
from the sacrifice it thus makes to 
publick feeling, in understating 
expenses incurred for the more un- 
popular departments of its adminis- 
tration. And, that such fallacies are 
by no means unfairly imputed, is 
manifest, not only from the foregoing 
comparisons and calculations, but, if 
we can trust this author, from direct 
and unimpeachable testimony; as he 
declares himself to have obtained 
“from persons in Paris who enjoy 
access to the most correct informa- 
tion, fosttive evidence, that the no- 
minal falls far short of the real ex- 
penditure.” 

Such are the leading features of 
the French financial constitution. 
And it is from this constitution, 
combined with the code of the con- 
scription; with the despotick tegu- 
lations on the press; and with the 
vast establishment of spies and in- 
triguers, that the gigantick power, 
which is overturning Europe, de- 
rives its form, and recruits its 
strength. Vigour and rapidity are 
its characteristicks; and, despotick 
as its constitution undoubtedly is, it 
is, of all the despotisms that history 
has described, the most active, ener- 
getick, and compact. The frame of 
that constitution is not disordered 
by inveterate factions, nor clogged 
with bloated aristocracies. All is 
bone and muscle; there is no slug- 
gish smoothness, no sleek imbecility: 
every nerve is braced to its firmest 
tension, and preserved in perpetuai 
vigour, by the most severe training 
and unremitting exercise. Perhaps 
the regimen may be too painful to 
be perpetual; perhaps a proportion- 
ate exhaustion may be expected to 
succeed: but, as long as the system 
does retain its present energy, so 
long, at least, it must continue to 
triumph over the diseased and de- 
crepit masses of corpulent impo- 
tence, that. eTect themsciyes, upor 
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the continent with the empty show 
of resistance, and totter under the 
weight of the very arms which they 
affect to wield in their defence. 

As long, then, as this portentous 
power preserves its activity, difficul- 
ty and disaster will probably be the 
portion of its neighbours; and it be- 
comes, therefore, the most interest- 
ing of all. questions, how long such 
a power is likely to preserve its ac- 
ivity? Hope, and fear, and igno- 
rance, and learning, all offer their 
speculations on this important ques- 
tion; but each so tinged with the 
colours of its original, as to afford 
but little information as to the fea- 
tures and complexion of truth. The 
author before us conceives, that the 
perpetuity of this power is insured 
by the despotick simplicity of its 
organization. In support of this opi- 
nion, he refers to the simple forms 
of polity which upheld the Roman 
and Lacedemonian commonwealths; 
and he tells us that these forms, 
‘“ which, by proscribing all the 
branches of peaceful industry, cre- 
ate the desire, as well as the neces- 
sity, of incessant war, are by far the 
most firm and lasting.’ But, even 
if we were to agree in the position, 
that these ancient governments were 
formed on the most lasting of all 
principles, we should by no means 
admit, aS a necessary consequence, 
that the polity of modern France 
must be equally permanent. On 
what does the permanc.:ce of a war- 
like state chiefly depend? On its 
meuns of providing incessant occu- 
pation for its troops. Unremitting 
activity is the vital principle of mi- 
titary power. But France cannot con- 
tinue to employ her troops, as Rome 
and Sparta did. To the Romans and 
Spartans, “the desire and necessity 
of war’ unquestionabiy furnished a 
durable employment; for they con- 
quered on asmali scale, and fought 
lor safety or ambition in a narrow 
field. But when a nation has acquir- 
ed so vast a power as that of France 
—when she can cast down an ancicnt 


kingdom with a blow, and erect a 
new one by an edict, it is idle to 
talk of permanent warfare; for, in g 
very few years, there will be nothing 
left for her to war against. . 

There is a sort of geometrical pro- 
gression in the career of conquest, 
After a certain number of objects 
have been carried, each fresh achieve. 
ment becomes many times more easy 
than the last; for the points of re. 
sistance diminish In the same pro- 
portion in which the instruments of 
victory are augmenting. Now, France 
stands already on the eminence which 
Rome took seven hundred years to 
reach: so that, if any analogy is to 
be drawn between the actual dum 
tion of the Roman power, and the 
probable duration of that of ‘France, 
we must begin our parallel at the 
time of Augustus; and, instead of 
allowing to the French system 3s 
many years of greatness as constitt- 
ted the whole existence of Rome 
from the date of its foundation, we 
must allow only so many as elapsed 
between the dissolution of the triun 
virate and the decline of the empir. 
But these historical analogies, though 


they serve very well as illustrations 


are very unsafe as arguments; ant, 
therefore, it is generally more de 
sirable to found our conclusions 0 
the immediate circumstances of the 
case, than on any comparison drat 
from remote history. 

But, while we do not Welieve iq 
the ferpeiuity of the French powet 
neither can we agree with those wh 
think that it must necessarily term 
nate with the hfe of Buonapatte 
Their opinion arises from the bell 
that the power of France Is the cre 
ture of his genius; for it is inferret 
that the effectse cf which he see 
to be the cause, must cease when thi 
cause shall be no more. But we @ 
not prepared to allow so much. 

On the contrary, we conceive th 
the French .power, or, in oth 
words, the present organization 
the French resources, greatly @& 
has been aided by the genius of U 
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reigning emperour, has nevertheless 
derived its origin from causes ante- 
cedent to his advancement, and, in 
, great measure, independent of his 
skill. Thus, though he must ble ac- 
.nowledged to have entwined him- 
self so artfully with the existing in- 
stitutions, that his destruction may 
indeed, by possibility, involve theirs; 
yet, as we belicve them to spring 
from a separate root, we have very 
little hope, that, on his death, they 
will actually cease to flourish. These 
considerations are extremely impor- 











' tant; because the future conduct and 
hopes of G. Britain must materially 
‘ depend upon the conclusions that she 
. may form with respect to the real 
. sources Of the power of her enemy. 
: For some time before the revolu- 
i tion, it had been a favourite specu- 
i. lation, among the bolder Class of 
. politicians, that a powerful European 
we state might easily arrive at universal 
“ dominion. Warlike expeditions were 
aah io be the instruments of acquiring 
ik this dominion, and a warlike constl- 
‘ire Ag UUon was to secure it. France, from 
By the situation and extent of her em- 
const pire; from the fertility of her soil; 
uf from the vast ameunt of her popula- 
def 005 from her ambitious spirit, and 
~ from. her excellence in arms, In arts, 
¢ the” sclence, and in Civilisation, seem- 
ray ed, of all nations, the most com- 














pletely adapted for the achievement 
otsucha purpose. But the inefficient 
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ewig ™bering indolence, pride, and 
teri weakness, of the aristocracy and 
spatte Ggnined clergy, and the miscrable 
peli ™2arrassments of her finances, long 
o cregmeevented her from attempting the 
ferred hterprise; and the subsistence of 





he balance of power, even with all 
he derangements that the scale had 
suffered since the unprincipled and 
mpolitick distribution of Poland, 
vas still a check sufficient to coun- 
fract a design so very bold and 
unre verweening, as that of universal 
jy asf “quest. The revolution came, 
of ig wever, and all these obstacles va- 
ished. A new sovernment, or rather 
Vou. ty. 2c 
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a succession of new governments, 
mad with enthusiasm, but, with all 
the strength of madness, rose upon 
the ruins of the monarchy. A thou- 
sand ambitious theories were at once 
let loose upon the state. The dream 
of domestick liberty seemed already 
to have been realized; and, in the 
fury of that triumph, there was no- 
thing too extravagant for the hopes 
and pretensions of the people. The 
glittering phantoms of antique 
achievement and Roman sovereignty 
floated before their eyes; and, while 
they exulted in what they had al- 
ready obtained, they imagined a 
further greatness—an “ all hail here- 
after.” But the vision was inspired 
by intoxication; and by acts of in- 
toxication was it dispelled. Instead 
of taking security for their own 
freedom, and laying plans for the 
extension of their power, they com- 
posed songs in praise of themselves, 
and took their glory upon credit. 
They talked about republicks till 
they fancied they were free; and 
murdered one another till they had 
convinced themselves they were in- 
divisible. And thus, among this vain, 
volatile, and profligate people, was 
the mighty enthusiasm of the great- 
est revolution the world ever wit- 
nessed, hurrying to its own extinc- 
tion; either dissipating itself in folly, 
or quenching itself in blood; when 
the sudden assault of a confederate 
invasion marshalled the irregular 
energies, and decided the fortunes 
of Europe. Those fleeting and subtil 
spirits, that were lately flying abroad 
in a thousand directions, now sud- 
denly became fixed. The genius, 
that in the late anarchy had been 
overpowered by clamorous absurdity 
and romantick wickedness, sprang 
at once, with the buoyancy of fire, to 
the upper regions of the state: a 
common danger engendered a com- 
mon feeling; and all the efforts, and 
all the resources of the people, were 
collected, consolidated, and concen- 
tered. The shock had been severe: 
but it sobered them at once. The 
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power of the French republick, 
which had hitherto been proclaimed 
but in the explosions of oratorical 
vanity, now echoed in the thunder 
of her cannon; and the ridicule of 
Europe subsided into terrour. 

Nor was that terrour groundless. 
The embryo principle of unlimited 
ambition, that had been choked or 
dissipated in the general chaos of 
the new constitution, was now taking 
an organized form, and a steady di- 
rection. The abuses of the former 
government had been done away. The 
people, perceiving that high birth 
was no longer necessary to military 
promotion, flocked to the standards 
of their country. The complete dis- 
trust of publick credit banished all 
financial fears and scruples; and no- 
thing was wanting to strengthen 
and mature the rising spirit of the 
nation, except the incentives of op- 
position and exercise. 

This desideratum, the British go- 
vernment quickly supplied, by pro- 
moting, and cooperating in, a war 
against the infant republick. As if 
our very object had been the fomen- 
tation of her dangerous enthusiasm, 
we calculated our hostilities with so 
nice a moderation, that we irritated 
without fatiguing her, and fostered 
her spirit, without impairing her 
strength. We educated and broke 
her in, by little expeditions of our 
own, and unwieldy coalitions of our 
allies; obstacles just formidable 
enough to excite the necessary ani- 
mation in the hearts of her people, 
and complete the discipline of her 
troops. While she was collecting, 
from all her vast and populous pro- 
vinces, an endless array of her own 
ardent citizens, to contend for their 
lands and their liberties, we were 
stirring up the cooperation of states, 
where the people had no motive to 
fizht, and the government no energy 
to decide. We treated, and ha- 


rangued, and confederated, when 
there was no common interest, but 
the interest im our subsidies. With 
an unprecedented ignorance of hu- 
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man nature, we attempted to kindle 
enthusiasm by bribes: we teased 
every hesitating, impotent, selfish 
state, to draw forth its hollow mer. 
cenaries, against armies with whom 
the only bounty had been the im. 
pulse of their own wild patriotism, 
We generously trusted the fortunes 
of the whole world to leaders re. 
commended only by family interest, 
by the routine of seniority, or by the 
baser title of purchase. All the com- 
missions in the republican army 
were purchased also; but by genius 
and valour—not with money. 
Then the French conquered, and 
we were astonished. But our asto- 
nishment did not teach us wisdom. 
Again, and again, we reiterated our 
paltry and preposterous attacks; and 
still the enemy defeated us; and still 
we were astonished. And the enemy 
began to be astonished too; for he 
found that we were actually giving 
ourselves into his lands, and uncon- 
sciously helping him to attain that 
universal power, at which we scarce- 
ly suspected him to be aiming. The 
very government we were opposing 
thanked us in secret, for imparting 
a steady direction to the inconstant 
zeal of their people. They redoubled 
their efforts on every side; and per- 
petually, as they saw the successive 
failures of our petty and partial en- 
deayours, they enlarged the scale 
of their own operations. The pretext 
of self-defence was no longer thought 
necessary, at home or abroad. They 
were strong enough safely to avow 
ulteriour objects; the prize that was 
thenceforth to be fought, for, was the 
mastery of Europe. From year (0 
year we poured in our gold to buy 
the sway we sighed for; and still 
the sword of France was flung into 
che opposite scale, and, beating 
down the balance, @efeated the bar- 
erain. 
The brilliant successes which ha¢ 
been achieved by the talents of the 
leaders, and by the general circum: 
stances and constitution of the §% 
vernment, were greatly assisted 1 
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their effect upon the French people, 
py their inherently vainglorious and 
sanguine character, La grande fren- 
séc, which is the term familiarly em- 
ployed by the Parisians, to express 
this national scheme of universal 
subj ugation, was every day becoming 
more and more popular with all 
rauks. Nay, it had so totally diverted 
the thoughts of the multitude from 
the care of their liberties at home, 
that Napoleon’s military despotism 
was received without a struggle; 
with a readiness, indeed, which, af- 
terso recent a struggle for freedom, 
must have appeared quite incom- 
prehensible in any people less fickle 
than the great nation. This ruler 
knew their temper; he knew the sa- 
crifices they would make, and the 
equivalent of vanity with which they 
would expect to be repaid; and in 
giving them the equivalent, he de- 
termined to entitle himself to all the 
sacrifices. He has oppressed; but, in 
return, he has dazzled. The plunder 
that enriches his troops, has gilded 
the threadbare and sordid condition 
of the finances from which these 
troops must be reequipped: and the 
peals and salutes for his victories, 
have drowned the murmurs of the 
conscription by which these victories 
are gained He has every where 
stedfastly persisted in his own bold 
and unrelenting measures; and, by 
that firmness, he has finaliy triumph- 
ed, alike over the liberties of his 
people, and over the weakness of his 
enemies. He has not shrunk from 
the probable discontents of the po- 
pulacey when a great object was to 
be accomplished; and with equal 
coolness has he regarded the small 
annoyances of his foes. In his march 
to conquest, he has seen hostile 
States, on the right and on the leit, 
allying themselves to preserve what 
was already lost, and capturing isl- 
ands to swell a profusion, with which 
they were already embarrassed; fa- 
Youring their enemies, and bombard- 
ing their friends; squandering their 
Money, and sacrificing their men! 
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and he has let them amuse them- 
selves in their own way, and con- 
tented his ambition by doing, with 
one effort, all that they failed in do- 
ing with so many. Then, we have 
recourse to our old habit of wonder- 
ing; we declare ourselves, as usual, 
astcnished at his good fortune, and 
ask our acquaintances, if they do 
not think this system of things will 
end at his death. 

Let us not “lay this flattering 
unction to our souls.” Let us not 
rest one atom of our security on the 
vain hope, that Fortune may give us 
what we neglect to earn from Pru- 
dence. Philip may be sick—Philip 
may be dead; but Philip will leave 
behind him a successour and a peo- 
ple with the same views, and nearly 
with the same means, at which we 
are. now appalled. The French pow- 
er is undoubtedly ¢f the most awful 
magnitude; and the emperour has 
been vigorously instrumental in ma- 
turing its colossal growth; yet, if, as 
we have endeavoured to show, the 
organisation, which affords such fa- 
cilities to the military operations of 
France, depends no longer on his 
individual genius, nor even on the 
continuance of the popular ambition, 
then we must still repeat our inabi- 
lity to believe, that his death will 
restore the independence of Europe. 
Almost all his subjects are become 
soldiers. Even while they groan yn- 
der the tyranny which they have un- 
warily admitted, they still lu: + for 
conquest; and such a lust is ..otsto 
be extinguished with the life of an 
individual, even though that indivi- 
dual be Buonaparte. He has himself 
made a provision for the continuance 
of the national energy, by fixing the 
succession to watch and guide it. 
He has splendidly fortified that suc- 
cession with an advanced guard oj 
allied and kindred princes, and with 
a body guard of herecitary nobility; 
and, even if these great precautions 
should fail to secure the empire for 
his descendants it must yet be. re- 
membered, that the restoration oi 
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European independence is some- 
thing quite different from the down- 
fal of the new dynasty. 

It certainly is not impossible, that 
his death, when it does occur, may 
rouse the ambition of his generals, 
and that the people may weaken 
themselves by discord; but they 
must be strangely altered in their 
feelings, if they admit any British 
expeditions to interfere in the elec- 
tion; or, indeed, allow us in any way 
to profit by their intestine hostilities. 
They showed the world, at the com- 
-mencement of the revolution, how 
little they were inclined to the in- 
terference of foreigners; and if such 
was their temper at that time, what 
may we expect it to be now, when 
a contest of almost seventeen years 
has exposed our imprudence, sharp- 
ened their animosity, and advanced 
them so near to the realization of all 
their airy hopes and magnificent de- 
sires? Is it to be conceived, that the 
loss of a single chief will break in 
a moment the pervasive impulse of 
hostility and conquest that now 
sways the whole mass of the French 
nation? Have we begun to believe 
that the great events of our time are 
produced without causes! or, that 
an accident will put an end toa state 
of things which has resulted from 
the combination of so many natural 
causes? This is not an age of ma- 
gick. Buonaparte is a commanding 
genius, but he is no necromancer: 
and yet, as if the whole were a 
nurse’s fairy tale, we seem to believe 
that the destruction of that giant is 
to break a talisman and destroy an 
enchantment; and that all at once, as 
is the fashion in such stories, the 
castle is to tumble down sponta- 
neously, and the chains of fair ladies 
and captive princes to fall off of 
themselves, and the party to join 
chorus in praise of Eengland’s knight- 
errantry, and “all live very happy 
ever afterwards.” No! the spells by 
which he has wrought, are, the bold- 
ness of his designs, the unity of his 
attacks, the skill of his dispositions, 
the abilities of his generals end 
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commissaries, the rapidity of hj; 
movements, and his contempt of 
insignificant objects. And it will be 
strange indeed, if, among the yas; 
multitude of enterprising spirits, 
whom his example, and the events 
of his day, have created or set in mo. 
tion, no successour shall be found 
who has sufficiently profited by the 
lessons of the great master of the 
state, to take advantage of the tem. 
per of the people, and lead it onward 
in its present direction. 

Are we to conclude, then, that no 
human means can destroy this dread. 
ful power, and thus to abandon all 
hope of preserving ourselves from 
destruction ? or, are we to continue 
our present system? Heaven forbid 
that we should do either ! We have 
hopes, and good hopes; but we must 
build them on other foundations 
than “our present system.” We 
must not suppose that there 1s any 
“ good hope” in the wild fancy, that 
we and the allies whom we are la- 
bouring from time to time to enlist, 
can reduce, by force of arms and 
fortune of war, a power which com- 
mands eight hundred thousand men! 
In the first place, we could never 
raise the requisite number of troops; 
and, if we could, they would be des- 
titute of the training and experience 
that strengthen the long tried vyete- 
rans of Buonaparte. And then, if 
we had raised the necessary troops, 
with as good discipline, and as skil- 
ful design as our enemy; we have not 
his band of consummate generals 
to execute. And if we had all these 
advantages, we could not, consist- 
ently with our principles, arrange 
our commilssariat, and support oul 
armies, on the commodious system 
of depredation that he pursues. And 
lastly, if, by negotiations and mil- 
tary reforms, we had overcome eve- 
ry one of these objections, and_had 
actually brought into the field a 
equal force, equally trained, with 
objects equally well conceived, equal 
oficers, and equal resources, We 
should still be exposed to the total 
ruin of all our plans, by the sudden 
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Jefalcation, or the slightest caprice, 
of any one of our confederates, that 
is, by an occurrence from which we 
have suffered sO often already, and 
from which, while the present sys- 
tem of foreign policy endures, we 
may depend upon suffering so often 
agit. 

“To be sure, even upon the plan 
that we now pursue, of fighting 
France with one fiith part of her 
force, aS If we believed the old pro- 
verb about the adequacy of one En- 
glishman to five Frenchman, it must 
be allowed that there is a frosstdility 
of doing something. But it must be 
some such possibility, as that a well 
disciplined French army of a hun- 
dred thousand men should be beaten 
by twenty thousand English to mor- 
row, and another the next day, anda 
third the day after, and so on for a 
good many more days; and that the 
rulers of every continental state 
should offer their people something 
worth fighting for, and that all these 
rulers and people should coalesce 
cordially against France: or else it 
must be the still less conceivable 
possibility, that Buonaparte should 
set about conducting his military 
operations after the manner of our 
ministers. 

We do think, then, that there is 
no chance of our being able to crush 
the power of France by direct hosti- 
lity and aggression; but still we are 
of opinion, that, by skilful and cau- 
lous policy, we may reasonably 
hope to disable it. This, however, 
we must do by gradual and cautious 
means; and trust to the natural and 
regular, though steady course of 
human affairs, for that effectual co- 
operation, which cannot be hoped 
tom alliances and intrigues. If we 
should find it unsafe, or actually 
impracticable, to procure peace for 
ourselves, at least we ought not to 
listurb the quiet of the continent. 
‘Very agitation that we can now ex- 
“te there, is a fresh advantage to 
‘Wr enemy: it furnishes him with an 
object for the emyloyment of his 
“oops, with lands to reward his 
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leaders, and with victories to amuse 
his people. We should rather en- 
deavour to keep the states of Europe 
so completely tranquil, that he shall 
have no cause or excuse for war; 
no resistance to dread, no plots to 
punish. If we could but behold the 
I'rench forces inactive, we might 
hope to behold them subdued. They 
are irresistible only when in motion; 
and they could continue in motion 
no longer, if the continent were 
quiet: for the maritime hostilities of 
england, who must then be the only 
opposing power, could afford no em- 
ployment whatever to a military 
force; and, as to their marine, the 
very idea of a competition is absurd. 
At the present time, every thing, if 
it be but left to its natural course, 
seems tending to such a condition 
of repose. The states that border 
upon France are ruled either by the 
kinsmen, or by the vassals of Buona- 
parte; all but the Spanish chiefs, 
who have only a little hour to strut 
and fret. The more remote empire 
of Russia is still in peace; and in 
peace she must remain or be crush- 
ed without mercy, and without hope 
of restoration: for she seemed power- 
ful only by the prudent reserve of 
Catherine. The succeeding govern- 
ments, less sagacious, have experi- 
mentally shown us how much we 
overvalued the resources of their 
country. 

What then? it may be said—Are 
we to congratulate ourselves on 
the helplessness of all the states that 
might make head against France? 
Certainly;—if we are convinced, as 
it appears we should be, that nothing 
can be expected from their exer- 
tions, while every thing may be 
hoped from their repose. When 
action and renown had ceased, what 
should induce the French people 
with patience to support the oppres- 
sions they suffer? Would not the 
multitude soon begin to discover, 
that, though their burthens remain- 
ed, the equivalents for which those 
burthens were born, were totally 
withdrawn ?—that the government 
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was still seizing their persons, drain- 
ing their purses, checking the cul- 
tivation of their lands? prolonging 
the slavery of their friends at camps 
no longer either useful or glorious ? 
abridging every enjoyment? scorning 
every complaint? In a word, persist- 
ing to bear down the rights and 
liberties of a great people, without 
performing any one achievement 
that could extend the publick domi- 
nion, or recompense the national 
pride? For a short time, indeed, 
they might continue to suffer, and 
submit. But, when a year or two had 
rolled away, with what feelings 
would they view their rulers ?’—Like 
other mobs, they would begin to 
grow reasonable on a reverse; and, 
having conquered as much as they 
could, they would pretend to despise 
conquest; and ask what the poor 
were to gain by the protraction of 
the war; and whether glory would 
pay the taxes, and all the other sen- 
sible questions which are so little in 
vogue with enthusiastick mobs, and 
yet occur so readily to mobs that are 
out of humour: and this feeling of 
discontent and disgust would be dili- 
gently fomented by all those turbu- 
lent adventurers who are invariably 
bred by the disorders of a state; men 
who hate whatever is; and, with 
them, would join the irritated and 
numerous body whom personal of- 
fences, or envy, had excited against 
the government—and the active 
friends and spies of forcign states; 
and the reasonable few who could 
understand the advantages of free- 
dom; and the busy informers who 
are fond of popular equality. 

In considering the sum of these 
probabilities, we should never for- 
get that the constitution of modern 
society is eminently favourable to 
the internal freedom and external 
independence of nations. The use of 
printing, the diffusion of commercial 
opulence, and the full and ready in- 
tercourse which now connects all 


parts of the civilized world, have 
given a weight and an intelligence 
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to publick opinion, which it never 
possessed in any former period of 
history. In all the great states of ap. 
tiquity, the proportion of those who 
could judge of publick measures wags 
always incredibly small; and the great 
mass of the people, having no notion 
of obtaining wealth or consequence 
by the pursuits of peaceful industry, 
had often a real interest in the ip. 
justice and usurpations of their ry. 
lers. A few factious and enterprising 
spirits, therefore, in the army, or at 
the seat of government, could gene. 
rally overthrow the constitution at 
home, or lead the strength of the 
nation into unjust wars abroad, with. 
out meeting with any effectual check 
in the publick disapprobation. Noy. 
adays, however, when nearly one 
fourth part of all the grown inhabi- 
tants of civilized Europe read tole- 
rably correct accounts of what is 
doing in every part of it; and when 
the great body of the people has ac- 
quired, or is acquiring, consideration 
and comfort by means of commercial 
pursuits; it Is easy to see what an 
ample provision is made against the 
excesses of tyranny, and the perma- 
nent abuses of military power. The 
great body of the people know both 
their interest and their power far 
better now, than they ever did in any 
former age; and they know, pretty 
generally, that their power is irre- 
sistible; and that it is not their in 
terest that their governours should 
be engaged in perpetual wars and 
usurpations, or that the indepen 
dence of all other nations should be 
permanently destroyed. In these cll- 
cumstances, not only is it not pel 
mitted to us to despair of the for 
tunes of Europe, but there appears 
to be even good ground of hope, 
that the lessons she is now learning 
will tend to her ultimate advantage. 
While the war continues, and espe- 
cially while it is possible to impute 
its continuance to the restless hostil 
ty of England, the vanity and a 
petuosity of the French people ™*) 
second the ambition of their rules 
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put if they be ever allowed to settle 
into the habits and enjoyments of 
eace, all the natural interests and 
reflections which are generated by 
the very structure of modern socie- 
y, will expand with tenfold vigour, 
aud oppose a most formidable resist- 
aice to the tyranny which would 
again repress them for the purposes 
of its Own extension. 

if the dawnings of such a spirit, 
however, were now to appear in 
France, the government would be 
constrained to do one of these two 
things: either it must weaken the 
national power, by disbanding a part 
of its forces, which, in itself, will be 
an obvious advantage to us; or it 
must free the French nation from 
her burthens, by permanently quar- 
tering the troops in distant parts of 
the continent, to be supported from 
the tribute of conquered states, where 
ay thing is to be found which they 
can levy; and, as to the rest, from 
ihe distribution of conquered lands. 
Then a love of indolence, luxury 
ind property, will quickly succeed, 
inthe breasts of the soldiers, to the 
cithusiasm of war; their habits will 
benew modelled, their arms begin 
to rustin sloth, and local attachments 
wil supersede the restlessness na- 
tural to homeless adventurers. 
Thus, that power which cannot be 
sapped asunder, may be gradually 
dissolved. The system of conquest 
wll be disorganized; France will be 
tileebled by the consequences of her 
Wn success; and the fertile districts 
the plundered continent become 
the Capra of the modern Hannibal. 
Rome herself, we should remember, 
“ntinued to flourish, only while she 
‘ontinued to extend her dominion. 
The moment she ceased to be pro- 
stessive, she began to go back; and 
‘te same must ever be the fate of 
ulitary power, when compelled to 
use, by the want of means or of 
Notlves to exertion. 

fsuch a state of things could be 
*ught about, and it seems by no 
"ans impracticable, the policy of 
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Great Britain would be simple and 
easy. If peace should be still unat- 
tainable, she must continue her ma- 
ritime exertions with all possible vi- 
gour, and preserve, on the sea, that 
unequalled authority which alone can 
balance the supremacy of her rival 
on the land! encouraging and pro- 
tecting her commerce; extending it 
wherever her flag can enter; but, 
above all, adopting a most liberal 
and conciliating policy to the states 
not immediately engaged in the war; 
and returning to that broad and proud 
principle of honour, which, amidst 
all her infatuations, never deserted 
her, till she acquired a taste for in- 
vading the rights and the property 
of neutrals. 

Lord Nelson is said to have ad- 
vised, that a large disposable force 
should be kept constantly ready, at 
a moment’s notice, to annoy the 
coasts of the enemy; not always by 
long concerted and regular descents, 
but by all those modes of vexatious 
and obstructive warfare which are so 
completely in the power of an wure- 
sisted maritime belligerent. How- 
ever, the mode and application of 
our naval hostility must be left to 
the decision of those whose profes- 
sional experience makes them most 
competent to estimate the plans and 
hints that, from time to time, are 
suggested. All that we venture to 
urge is, the absolute necessity of re- 
stricting ourselves, throughout Eu- 
rope, to a war simply maritime. 
Thus, we should be fighting only 
where we could ensure success; and 
reserving our military resources for 
times when they might be servicea- 
bly employed. Such times, too, would 
at length arise; and we should then 
be prepared to take advantage of 
them. Those countries whose ces- 
sions and submissions have purchas- 
ed their repose, would be gradually 
recruiting their population and re- 
sources in this season of quiet; and 
insensibly acquiring a power that 
might be exerted at last in a really 
vigorous confedéracy of the centi- 
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nental states; a confederacy where 
the people should have an interest; 
a confederacy constructed with bet- 
ter judgment, and better experience. 
Though the troops which those states 
eould furnish, are not now on a par 
with the legions of Buonaparte, in 
any one essential of an army, yet the 
interval of a few years would go a 
great way to restore the equilibrium; 
for, while the force on our side had 
been increasing and improving, by 
diligent training and recruiting, that 
of Buonaparte would have been de- 
generating by disuse, toward the 
level of a new and inexpert militia. 
It would naturally decline in its num- 
bers, its habits, and its spirit. Thus, 
France would have lost, and her op- 
posers would have gained: and then, 
if a coalition could be formed on so- 
lid principles, it might, indeed, con- 
duce to that deliverance of Europe 
which we talk of so idly at the pre- 
sent day. 

In fine, if France be now far 
stronger, and the continental powers 
far weaker, than when she first beat 
them at the beginning of her revolu- 
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tionary career, the latter surely cap. 
not hope to gain any thing by reney. 
ing that unequal contention; and, jf 
it be evident that both the ambition 
and the power of France have been 
chiefly fostered and encouraged by 
the irritation and impotence of those 
successive attacks which have ey. 
hausted the sttength of hér enemies. 
it seems reasonable to make the ey. 
periment, at least, of an Opposite 
policy; and to try the effects of that 
repose which may recruit the 
strength and spirits of the vanquish. 
ed, and soften down the discipline, 
the force, and the animosity of the 
victors. 

In what we have now stated, we 
1ave purposely avoided the discus. 
sion of the great and important ques. 
tion as to the probability of our ob. 
taining peace, or the consequences 
of our accepting of it, at this criti. 
cal moment. Such a question is far 
too momentous to be considered in- 
cidentally in the course of another 
speculation; but we hope very soon 
to be abie to lay before our readers 
an article devoted to its discussion. 


FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


Poems; by Mary Russell Milford. Foolscap, 8vo. 160 ppe 7s. 1810. 


ELEGANCE of taste, and liveli- 
ness of fancy distinguish these effu- 
sions of a very young poetess. In 
the first poem, which is a tale enti- 
tled Sybille, she has imitated, but 
with spirit and success, the style of 
Mr. Walter Scott; and the story ap- 
pears to be taken from the legends 
of her own family. The smaller 
poems which follow are on pleasing 
subjects, and such as naturally pre- 
sent themselves to the mind of so 
young a writer; but the poem “ on 
the uncertain fate of Mungo Park,” 
rises to a higher strain, and exhibits 
marks of vigour which might do 
credit to a much more practised pen. 
After stating the benevolent objects 
of Park’s second expedition, she says: 


“‘ For this the wanderer went. And how he 
fell 
Another Park, in future years may tell; 
But fall howe’er he might, whether he died 
Swept by the fierce Tornado’s furious tide; 
Or whether in the desert met his fate, 
With famished eye, alone and desolate: 
Or, still more wretched, destined to ¢t 
dure 
The lingering tortures of the barbarous 
Moor; aol 
Howe’er he fell, yet glorious was his enc, 
Of truth, of nature, and of man the friend. 
p. 56. 


We pause here, though the pot 
ess does not, because we think the 
four concluding lines rather infer'- 
our; but the whole is a composite! 
of great merit. 
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THE second remark which I have 
to offer to the society, relates to sea 

sickness, the cause of which has not 
hitherto been fully explained; and, 
although the explanation which I am 
about to propose, may not appear 
altogether satisfactory to persons 
who, when at sea, are also rendered 
gildy by the incessant motion of the 
waves, and are consequently liable 
to consider as cause and effect phe- 
nomena which in their minds, are 
constantly associated; yet the obser- 
vation on which it is founded may 
deserve to be recorded, on account 
of the degree of relief that may be 
obtained in that most distressing af- 
fection. 

After I had been harassed by sea 
sickness during a short voyage for 
some days, and had in vain attempt- 
ed to account for the difference be- 
tween the inexperienced passenger, 
and those around him, more accus- 
tomed to the motion of the sea, I 
imperceptibly acquired some power 
of resisting its effects, and had the 
good fortune to observe a peculiar! \- 
‘yin my mode of respiration, evi- 
dently connected with the motion of 
the vessel, but of which, in my then 
enfeebled state, I was unable to in- 
vestigate either the cause or conse- 
quence. In waking from a state of 
very disturbed sleep, I found that 
My respirations were not taken with 
the accustomed uniformity, but were 
interrupted by irregular pauses, with 
an appearance of watching for some 
OL. Iv. 2D 


Nature and Cause of Sea Sickness, are extracted 
William H. Wollaston’s Croonian Lecture. 


favourable opportunity for making 
the succeeding effort; and it seemed 
as if the act of inspiration were in 
some manner to be guided by the 
tendency of the vessel to pitch with 
an uneasy motion. 

The mode by which I afterwards 
conceived that this action could pri- 
marily affect the system, was by its 
influence on the motion of the blood; 
for, at the same instant that the 
chest is dilated for the reception of 
air, its vessels become also more open 
to the reception of the blood; so that 
the return of blood from the head is 
more free than at any other period 
of a complete respiration. On the 
contrary, by the act of expelling air 
from the lungs, the ingress of blood 
is so far obstructed, that, when the 
surface of the brain is exposed by 
the trepan, a successive turgescence 
and subsidence of the brain is seen, 
in alternate motion with the differ- 
ent states of the chest. It is proba- 
bly from this cause that, in severe 
head aches, a degree of temporary 
relief is obtained by occasional com- 
plete inspirations. 

In sea sickness also, the act of in- 
spiration will have some tendency 
to relieve, if regulated so as to 
counteract any temporary pressure 
of blood upon the brain; but the 
cause of such pressure re: quires first 
to be investigated 

All those who have ever suffered 
from sea sickness (without being 
giddy) will agree that the pr inciple 
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uneasiness is felt during the subsi- 
dence of the vessel by the sinking of 
the wave on which it rests. It is 
during this subsidence that the blood 
has a tendency to press with unusual 
force upon the brain. 

If a person be supposed standing 
erect upon deck, it is evident that 
the brain, which is uppermost, then 
sustains no pressure from the mere 
weight of the blood, and that the 
vessels of the feet and lower parts of 
the body must contract; with a force 
sufficient to resist the pressure of a 
column of biood, of between five and 
six feet, from the head downwards. 

If the deck were by any means 
suddenly and ent'rely removed, the 
blood wouid be no longer supported 
by its vessels; but both would fall 
together with the same velocity by 
the free action of gravity; and the 
same contraction ef the vessels which 
before supporied the weight of the 
blood would now occasion it to press 
upon the brain, with a force propor- 
tional to its former altitude. 

In the same manner, and for the 
same reason, during amore gradual 
subsidence of the deck, and partial 
removal of support, there must bea 
partial diminution of the pressure of 
the blood upon its vessels, and con- 
sequently a partial reaction upon the 
brain, which would be directly coun- 
teracted by a full inspiration. 

The consequence of external mo- 
tion upon the blood, will be best eju- 
cidated by what may be seen to occur 
in a column of mercury similarly 
circumstanced. 

A barometer, when carried out to 
sea in a calm, rests at the same 
height at which it would stand on 
shore; but, when the ship falls by 
subsidence of the wave, the mercury 
is secn apparently to rise in the tube 


that contains it, because a portion of 


its gravity is then employed in occa- 
sioning its descent along with the 
vessel; and accordingly, if it were 
confined in a tube, closed at bottom, 
it would no longer press with its 
whole weight upon the lower end. 
In the same manner, and for the 
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same reason, the blood ‘no longer 
presses downwards with its whole 
weight, and will be driven upwards, 
by the elasticity which before was 
merely sufficient to support it. 

The sickness occasioned by swing. 
ing is evidently from the same causes 
as sea sickness, and that direction 
of the motion which occasions the 
most piercing sensation of uneasi- 
ness, is conformable to the explana- 
tion above given. 

It is in descending forwards that this 
seusation is perceived; for, then the 
blood has the greatest tendency to 
move from the feet towards the head, 
since the line joining them is in the di- 
rection of the motion. But when, in 
the descent backwards, the motion is 
transverse to the line of the body, it 
occasions little comparative incon- 
venience, because the tendency to 
propel the blood towards the headis 
then inconsiderable. 

The regularity of the motion in 
swinging, afiorded me an apparently 
favourable opportunity for trying the 
effect of inspiration; but, although 
the advantage was manifest, I must 
confess, it did not fully equal the ex- 
pectations I had formed trom my 
experience at sea. It is possible that 
the suddenness of the descent may 
in this case be too great to be fully 
counteracted by such means; but I 
am inclined to think that the con- 
tents of the intestines are also affect 
ed by the same cause as the blood; 
and if these have any direct dispo- 
sitiontoregurgitate, this consequence 
will be in no degree counteracted by 
the process of respiration. 

A friend of mine informed me that 
he had endeavoured to counteract 
this mechanical effect upon the sto- 
mach, and had experienced imme- 


diate relief from a slight degree of 


sea sickness, by lying down upon the 
deck with his head toward the stem 
of the vessel; by means of which, 
upon pitching, he was in the attl 
tude of a person descending back- 
wards in a swing. 

Whether the stomach be or be no 
thus primarily affected, or only by 
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eympathy with the brain, the sensa- 
sion of sinking is in all cases referred 
directly to the stomach, which is 
seized with such instantaneous retch- 
ing, that no person who has not been 
so situated can form a just concep- 
sion of it.* 

In thus referring the sensations of 
sea sickness in so great a degree to 
ine agency of mere mechanical pres- 
sure, 1 feel confirmed by considering 
the consequence of an opposite mo- 
tion, which, by too quickly withdraw- 
ing blood from the head, occasions 
a tendency to faint, or that approach 
to fainting, which amounts to a mo- 
mentary giddiness with diminution 
of muscular power. At a time when 
I was much fatigued by exercise, I 
had occasion to run to some distance, 
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and seat myself under a low wall for 
shelter from a very heavy shower. 
In rising suddenly from this position 
I was attacked with such a degree 
of giddiness, that I involuntary drop- 
ped into my former posture, and was 
instantaneously relieved by return 
of blood to the head, from every 
sensation of uneasiness. 

Since that time, the same affection 
has frequently occurred to me in 
slighter degrees, and { have observ- 
ed, that it has always been under 
similar circumstances of rising sud- 
denly from an inclined position, after 
some degree of previous fatigue; 
sinking down again immediately re- 
moves the giddiness; and then, by 
rising a second time more gradually, 
the same sensation is avoided. 








A conscientious Bookstealer. 

A person who exposes books for 
sale in his open shop window in Lon- 
don having observed that he lost a 
number of books, notwithstanding he 
always found the exact quantity, 
abating those that were sold, on 
taking them in at night, and besides 
this, finding several books among his 
own, of which he had not the least 
knowledge, was at length induced to 
watch a demure looking young man 
rather closely, whom he had con- 
stantly seen looking at his books, 
but scarcely ever making a purchase, 
In this employment his surprise was 
very soon increased, by observing 
his customer put abook in his pocket 
and pull another from under his coat, 
which he placed among the rest on 
the board, and deliberately walked 
away. Being, however, desired, ra- 
ther harshly, to walk back again, 


and account for his conduct, the 
trembling culprit at length acknow- 
ledged that he had been in the con- 
stant habit of exchanging good carnal 
for what he called indifferent spiri- 
tual books; which he thought advan- 
tageous to the bookseller, and as a 
proof of his assertion, pulled out of 
his pocket a volume of old Puritanick 
Divinity, for which he averred, and 
the fact proved it, he had deposited 
a well bound volume of the works of 
Pope, by way of a_ conscientious 
exchange ! His youth and simplicity 
had such an effect upon the book- 
seller, that after making him sensible 
that even these exchanges would ex- 
pose him to a prosecution for theft, 
he let him go, with advice, in future, 
always to consult the owner of pro- 
perty before he attempted to transfer 
or exchange it under any pretext 
whatever. 


_* There is one occasion upon which a slighter sensation of this kind is perceived, and 
‘appears to indicate the direction of the motion from which it arises, to be downwards. 
“ina country subject to frequent returns of earthquakes,” it is saidft that “a few 
mMnutes before any shock came, many people could foretel it by an alteration in their 
stomachs; an effect which (it is added) always accompanies the wave-like motion of 
tarthquakes, when it is so weak as to be uncertainly distinguishable.” (Michell, Phil. 


Trans. vol, 51, p. 610. 


It seems that the vapours to which these tremendous concussions are owing, im- 
mense in quantity, and of prodigious force, being for a time confined on all sides, ele- 
‘ate the surface of a country to a vast extent until they either find vent, or meet with 
‘ome partial cause of condensation; and hence the altern'ate heaving and subsideng= 
" the ground will produce much the same effects as*the rising and falling of 


‘Well at sea, t Phil. 


Trans. vol. 42. pn. 41 
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MOHAMMEDAN FORBEARANCE. 
With whatever contempt a Chris- 
tian may regard the faith of Moham- 
med, certain it is that tne strictness 
with which the observance of reli- 
gious ceremonies is enforced, the 
alacrity with which the performance 
of moral duties is distinguished, and 
the reverence paid to the koran by 


most of his followers, might be use-. 


fully imitated by the professors of 
purer doctrines. A singular instance 
of forbearance, arising from the 
powerful influence of religious prin- 
ciples, is recorded in the history of 
the Caliphs. A slave one day during 
a repast, was so unfortunate as to 
let fall a dish which he was har ding 
to the Caliph Hassan, who was se- 
verely scalded by the accident. The 
trembling wretch instantly fell on 
his knees, and quoting the koran, 
exclaimed: “ Paradise is promissed 
to those who restrain their anger.” 
“ T am not angry with thee,” replied 
the Caliph, with a meckness as ex- 
emplary as it was rare. “ And, for 
those who forgive offences,” continu- 
ed the slave. “I forgive thee thine,” 
answered the Caliph. “ But above all, 
for those who return good for evil,” 
adds the slave. « [ set thee at liber- 
ty,” rejoins the Caliph, “and give 
thee ten dinars.” 
-_—2 + oe 

TRISH PERSECUTION PREVENTED. 

Il is related in the papers of 
Richard, earl of Cork, that towards 
the conclusion of queen Mary’s reign, 
a commission was signed for the 
persecution of the Irish protestants; 
and to give greater weight to this 
important affair, Dr. Cole was no- 
minated one of the commissioners. 
The doctor, in his way to Dublin, 
haited at Chester, where he was 
waited upon by the mayor, to whom, 
in the course of conversation, he 
imparted the object of his mission, 
and exhibited the leather box that 
contained his credentials. The mis- 
tress of the inn where this interview 
took place being a protestant, and 
weving overheard the conversation, 


In 
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seized the opportunity, while the 
doctor was attending the mayor to 
the bottom of the stairs, of exchang- 
ing the commission for a dirty pack 
of cards, on the top of which she 
facetiously turned up the knave of 
clubs. The doctor, little suspecting 
this trick, secured his box, pursued 
his journey, and arrived in Dublin 
on the 7th of October, 1558. He 
then lost no time in presenting him. 
self before lord Fitz-Walter, and the 
privy council, to whom, after an 
explanatory speech, the box was 
presented, which, to the astonish. 
ment of all present, was found to con. 
tain only a pack of cards! The doctor, 
greatly chagrined, returned instantly 
to London, to have his commission 
renewed; but while waiting a second 
time on the coast for a favourable 
wind, the news reached hii of the 
queen’s decease. 

This tale greatly diverted queen 
Elizabeth, to whom it was related by 
lord Fitz-Walter, and she afterwards 
allowed this woman, whose name was 
klizabeth Mattershad, an annuity of 
forty pounds a year. 

> + oe 
Description of the Fournas, or hot waters in 
the islund of St. Michaels, the chief of the 

Azous. From Steele’s Tour. 

WHEN we had ascended a- 
bout a quarter of a mile, we sawa 
thick steam issuing from the side of 
the mountain which we were climb- 
ing. It produced a dampness at the 
aperture, too hot to bear your hand 
near it; even this, either from cus- 
tom or stupidity, and, perhaps, from 
both, the guides carelessly passed, 
without pointing it out as worthy of 
notice. On gaining the summit, the 
change of climate was very consider- 
able, and we felt the effect as we 
journeyed on the flat for about two 
miles, and on which we passed ® 
beautiful lake, situated between two 


mountains, and abounding in fish of 


many species, particularly of the 


gold and silver kind. An instance of 


the infallible instinct of the ass here 
occurred to me. I was riding at the 
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best pace along the widest road, when 
ne suddenly turned off, and crossed 
‘nto a less trodden path; this, he 
nersisted in, though, by beating him 
on the other side of the head, he 
fund I wished him to continue 
where he was, as the slightest tap, In 
seneral, guides, and is the method 
the peasants use in directing them 
on ordinary occasions; but, on rising 
higher Up, I was surprised to find, 
that had he continued a few yards 
further below, we must both have 
been precipitated into a vast and 
dreadful abyss, which the peculiar 
ature of the ground absolutely con- 
cealed from the sieht, till on the very 
brink. We were informed that this 
part of the road had fallen in very 
recently, and, if we may judge from 
appearances, a few years will make 
this place very dangerous, if not ab- 
solutely impassable. 

A beautiful vale now opened upon 
usy in which the Fournas are situa- 
ted, and the village so called. The 
cottages have a sweet effect, being 
neatly whitewashed; and with the 
church, trees, &c. form a striking 
contrast to the vast amphitheatre of 
mountains, by which they are encir- 
‘led. The descent to the village is 
\ery abrupt for about three quarters 
ofa mile. On entering it, we agreed 
with some peasants for the use of 
their huts, which they gladly gave 
up fora trifling present, and attend- 
ed with much civility, contenting 
themselves, during the night, with 
‘slight shelter under a neighbouring 
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tree. Naturally anxious to witness 
the extraordinary phenomenon, for 
which we had come some leagues 
by water, and crossed the dangerous 
mountains, we hastened to the Four- 
nas, a name which is derived from 
the Latin, fornacula, a furnace. Vast 
columns of steam marked the spot, 
andimpregnated the air with sulphur. 
After crossing some hot springs, we 
came to the large basin of boiling 
water; the whole of which was in 
violent agitation, and, in the middle, 
was thrown up several feet. We 
boiled an egg in two minutes, and 
one of our men boiled some ship 
pease, to the no small amusement 
of his comrades, who made some of 
those quaint remarks, on this “ devil 
of place,” as they termed it, that 
could originate only in such eccene 
trick characters. It was many yards 
in circumference; the heat it emitted 
was excessive, and in some posi- 
tions, from a neighbouring cause, 
absolutely suffocating. On crossing 
a high bank, we found that this was 
occasioned from another crater, con- 
cealed in a vast cavern, infinitely 
more powertul, with a mighty roar, 
throwing up vast quantities of mud 
and water, visibly boiling. It is im- 
possible to contemplate this extraor- 
dinary appearance without emotion, 
and a fearful admiration of that great 
Being who calmly forms these mira- 
cles to operate on the minds and 
conduct of his creatures. There can 
be no doubt of the powerful effect 
of these waters as a medicine. 
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son’s Plea for Religion. Abridged, by 
William Staughton, D. D. 

Life of Christ and his Apostles, by Paul 
Wright, D. D. 2 vols. 

By William P. Farrand, & Co. Philadelphia, 

Published—The American Law Journal 
and Miscellaneous Repertory, Nos, 1 & 2. 
Vol. 3. By J. E. Hall, Esq 

Reports of Cases Adjudged in the Su- 

reme Court of Pennsylvania. Nos. 1 & 2. 
Vol. 2. By Horace Binney. 

The Manuel of a Pennsylvania Justice of 
the Peace. By Richard Bache, jun. 

Ry Birch and Small, Philadelphia, 

Pubhshed—Select Lives of Plutargh, 
containing the most illustrious characters 
of antiquity. Abridged from the original 
for the use of schools. 

By M. Carey, Philadelphia, 

Published—The Refusal, a novel, by 
Mrs. West, author of Letters to a Young 
Lady, Gossip’s Story, &c. &c. 

Gass’s Journal of the Voyages of cap- 
tains Lewis and Clarke. Second edition, 
with engravings. 

Pablo y Virginia. Second American edi- 
tion. 

By J. & AY. Humphreys, Philadelphia, 

Published—Antidote to the Merino-Ma- 
nia, now progressing through the United 
States; or, The Value of the Merino Breed, 
placed by observation and experience, 
upon a proper basis. 

The second No. of Coxe’s Philadelphia 
Medical Museum, New Scries. 

By Delaplaine, and Hellings, and John F. 
Watson, Philadelphia, 

Republished—( With English heads and 
notes, from the Paris Stereotype) ‘ Epi- 
tome Historiz Sacra, and De Viris illustri- 
bus urbis Rome.” By C. F. L’Homond, of 
the University of Paris. 

Narrationes Excerpta. By J. B. Du- 
mouchel and F. Goflaux, and adapted by 
the commission for publick instruction. 

By Delaplaine and Hellings, Philadelphia, 
Published—Gill’s Body of Divinity. 
Abridged by William Staughton, D. D. 
By Ezra Sargeant, New York, 

Republished—The Lady of the Lake. 
A Poem, by Walter Scott, Esq. 

Also—My Uncle Thomas, a Romance, 
in 2 vols. From the French of Pigault Le- 
brun. 

“ Nune est ridendum.” 
*‘ Laughter, holding both his sides.” 


By Collins & Perkins, New York, 
Published—An English Grammar: Com- 
prehending the Principles and Rules of the 
Language; illustrated by appropriate Ex- 
ercises, and a Key to the Exercises. By 
Lindley Murray. 
The Modern Practice of Physick; ex- 
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E. Earle, Philadelphia, Beare 
To publish—Observations on the Dis. Als 
eases of the Army. By John Pringle; with Fashic 
copious notes, by Benjamin Rush, M. D, A 
An elegant miniature edition of the Ly bb 
dy of the Lake, by W. Scott, Esq. roens 
The Eclectick Repertory and Analytical ee 
Review, Medical and Philosophical. Edited New F 
by a society of physicians. aon 
Wiliam P. Farrand, & Co. Philadelphia, o6 - 
To publish—Fearne’s Essay on the as m 
learning of contingent remainders and ex. — 
ecutory devises. A new edition, with notes 2-997 
by Charles Butier, Esq. ; , 
N. G. Dufief, Philadelphia, “saa 
To publish—A New Universal and Pro. pat ’ 
nouncing Dictionary of the French and 3 
English Languages: containing above fifty To 
thousand Terms and Names not to be Phe 
found in the Dictionaries of Boyer, Perry, Vir * 
Nugent, Tocquot, or any other Lexicogra- om 
pher. To which is added a vast fund of Health 
other information, equally beneficial and Solome 
instructive, never heretofore published in Cave’ 
any work of this kind. By N. G. Dufief. Hall’ 
Also—By the same Author, third edition View of 
greatly improved and much enlarged, of and Ord 
Nature Displayed, in her Mode of teaching the Ney 
Language to Man: Or anew and infallible ay 
Method of Acquiring a Language, in the Tom 
shortest time possible, deduced from the Awtn 
Analysis of the Human Mind, and conse- Read? 
quenily suited to every capacity. Adapted 7 
to the French. To pu 
J.& A. Y. Humphreys, Philadelphia, 
To publish—Tales of Real Life, forming Toput 
a Sequel to Tales of Fashionable Life. le 
2 vols. »Mimpe 
Remains of Henry Kirke White, late of . 
Nottingham. of th pul 
Thomson’s Elements of Chymistry. which v 
Bree, on Disordered Respiration an : ~ Lis 
Asthma. es air 
The Refusal, by Mrs. West. 2 vols. ih by 
Birch & Small, Philadelphia, ware 
To publish—The American Speake?s nk bil 
being a more extensive collection of Pat Ak gla 
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Also, to republish—The Continuation of 
pr. Russel’s History of Modern Europe. 
From the Treaty of Paris in 1763 (the 
time where the five volumes, published by 
Birch and Small, terminated ) to the treaty 
of Amiens, in 1802—comprising the whole 

eriod of the American war and the 
French revolution. 
Hunter &? Robinson, Baltimore, 

To publish—The Nocturnal Minstrel, a 
Novel, 2 vols in one, price one dollar. By 
Mrs. Heath, author of ‘* Who’s the Mur- 
jerer,” “ Orphan of the Rhine,” “ Bristol 
Heiress,” &c. 

Also—The Beau Monde; Or, Scenes in 
Fashionable Life. A Novel, 3 vols. in one. 
Philip H. Nicklin, & Co. Baltimore, 

To publish—A handsome edition of the 
Poems of Thomas Campbell, author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, &c. Containing several 
New Poems, lately received in manuscript 
fom the author, and never yet published 
inthis country. To which will be prefixed, 
a Sketch of the Life of the Author, by a 
f Gentleman of New York. 

John Alburtus, Martingsburgh, Virgima, 

To Publish—The Literary Miscellany. 
Each number to contain 64 pages, price 
four dollars per anpum., 

John PF. Watson, Philadelphia, and Daniel 
Fenton, Trenton. 

To republish——he Life and Sermons of 
the late Rev. Devereux Jarratts, of Bath, 
Virginia. Fourth edition. 

The Immortal Mentor, or Guide to a 
Healthy, Wealthy and Happy Life. By 
Solomon Wiatt, Philadelphia. 

Cave’s Life of the Apostles, 2 vols. 

Hall’s Gospel Worship; or a Scriptural 
View of the Mature, Obligations, Manner, 
and Ordinances of the worship of God, in 
the New Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. 

M. Carey, Philadelphia, 

To publish—Galatea, in Spanish. 

Awful Doom of Murderers. 

Read’s Precedents. Third edition. 

Wiliam Hamilton, Lancaster, 
To publish—Wesley’s Philosophy. 
Daniel Fenton, Trenton, 
Topublish—Dr. Watts’s Sermons, 2 vols. 


J. Simpson, and Co. New Brunswick, New 

; Jersey, 
To publish—An Essay on the Causes 
the Variety in the Human Species: to 
| Which is added, animadversions on certain 
*marks made on the first edition of this 
“say, by Mr. Charles White, in a series of 
‘courses delivered before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 

j England, 

_,iso—Stricture on Lord Kames’s Dis- 
“tse on the Original Diversity of Man- 
~ By the Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith, 
™ President of the college of New Jersey, 
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and Member sf the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. The second edition, enlarged 
and improved. 

ee 

RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

A new modern Atlas, by John Pinker- 
ton, No. IV. containing maps of Southern 
Africa, Spain, and Portugal, and the 
Northern part of the United States of 
America. 1/. 1s. 

The Chronicles of Monstrelet: being a 
continuation of Froissart’s Chronicles, 
translated from the most approved origi- 
nals, with notes. By Thomas Johnes, Esq. 
printed uniformly with the first edition of 
Froissart, at the Hafod press, and illustra- 
ted by 50 engravings. The original of this 
valuable work has never before been trans- 
lated into English, and there are only 300 
copies printed of this edition, 5 vols. royal 
Ato. 217. 

The Rival Princes; or, a Faithful Narra- 
tive of Facts, relating to Mrs. Mary Anne 
Clarke’s political acquaintance with Colo. 
nel Wardle, Major Dodd, Mr. Glennie, 
and an illustrious personage; who were 
concerned in the Charges against the 
Duke of York; together with a variety of 
authentick and important letters, and cu- 
rious and interesting anecdotes of several 
persons of political notoriety. By Mary 
Anne Clarke, with a portrait. 2 vols. royal 
18mo. 18s. 

Observations on the Roman Catholick 
Question; by the Rt. Hon. Lord Kenyon. 3s. 

An inquiry into the Limits and peculiar 
Objects of Physical and Metaphysical 
Science, tending principally to illustrate 
the nature of Causation, and the Opinions 
of Philosophers, ancient and modern, 
concerning that Relation. By R. E. Scott, 
A. M. Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University and King’s College of Aber- 
deen. With an Appendix, by Dr. Gregory, 
of Edinburgh. 8vo. 8s. 

Travels in various Parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, by Edward Daniel 
Clarke, L. L. D. Professor of Mineralogy 
in the University of Cambridge. Part the 
First: Russia, Tartary, and Turkey. 4to. 
5l. 5s. 

The Life of Torquato Tasso, comprising 
a Historical and Critical Account of his 
Writings; with incidental Notices of his 
Literary Contemporaries. By John Black; 
with portraits, 2 vol. 4to. 37. 3e. 

Memoirs of George Barnwell, derived 
from the most authentick source, and in- 
tended for the Perusal and Instruction of 
the rising Generation. By a Descendant of 
the Barnwell Family, sm. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

True Stories, or Interesting Anecdotes 
of Young Persons: designed through the 
Medium of Example, to inculgate Princie 
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ples of Virtue and Piety. By the Author 
of ‘ Lessons for Young Persons in Hum- 
ble life.” 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Gray Friar and Black Spirit of the 
Wye. By John English, Esq. of Blackwood 
Hall, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s 

La Tsing Leu Lee; being the Funda- 
mental Laws, and a Selection from the 
Supplementary Statute of the Penal Code 
of China; originally printed and published 
in Pekin, m various successive Editions, 
under the Sanction, and by the authority 
ofthe several Emperours of the Ta Tsing, 
or present Dynasty. Translated from the 
Chinese; and accompanicd with an Ap- 
pendix, consisting of authentick Docu- 
ments, and a few occasional Notcs, illus- 
trative of the Subject of the Work. By 
Sir George Staunton, Bart. F. R. 8. 4to 
3l. Ss. 

The Poetical works of Percival Stock- 
Gale, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/ Is. 

The Influence of Sensibility, a Poem; in 
Three Parts, post 5vo 4s. 

A Letter to the Rev. Christopher W ords- 
worth, D. D. in reply to his Strictures on 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. By 
Lord Teignmouth, President of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 1s. 

A View of the Bralminical Religion, in 
its Confirmation of the Truth of the Sacred 
History, and its Influence on the Moral 
Character; in a Series of Discourses 
preached before the University of Oxford 
in the year 1809, at the Lecture founded 
by the late Rev. John Bampton, M. A. 
Canon of Salisbury By the Rev. J. B.S. 
Carwithen, M. A. 8vo. 10s. 6d 

The Principles of Drawing and 
Painting, laid down in the most easy and 
simp!e Manner, according to the Practice 
of the best Masters. 4to. 12s. 

Memoirs of Sir John Froissart; to which 
is added, some Account of the Manu- 
scripts of his Chronicle inthe Elizabeth 
Library at Breslaw. By T. Johnes, Esq. 
Ato. 1/. 1s. 

Amatory Tales of Spain, France, Swit- 
zerland, and the Mediterranean. By H. 
Scott. 4 vols. 12mo. 20s. 

Irishwoman in London. By Ann Hamil- 
ton. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

The Lower World. A Poem. In four 
Books. With Notes. By Mr. Pratt. fc. 6s. 

Geological Travels. By J. A. De Luc, 
F. R.S. vol. 1. 8vo. 12s. 

PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

A Collection of Critical Observations 
from the MSS. of the late professor Por- 
son, purchased by Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; will shortly be given to the publick 
by professor Monk, Mr. Dobree and Mr. 
Blomfield, to whom the task has been in- 
trusted by the master and fellows of the 
society. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Westall is preparing Mlustratjons 
to Mr. Scott’s new poem, the Lady of th 
Lake. . 

Speedily will be published, Practica) 
Observations on Spasms of the Stomach 
and other morbid Affections of that Organ, 
with Remarks on the Use of the Bile % 
promoting Digestion. By George Rees M 
D. Member of the Royal College of Physi. 
cians, Physician to the London Dispensary 
&e. “ 

A new edition of Ben Johnson's Works 
with additional notes and illustrations ‘ 
Mr. William Gifford, is in the press, 

_ Mr. Molineaux, author of an Introduc. 
tionto Byrom’s Shorthand, &e is preparing 
for the press a select Orthographical Vo. 
cabulary; containing such words as have 
been frequently mis-spelt by various wri, 
ters: those words, of which the orthogn. 
phy is either uncertain or questionable; 
and such words as are not of very common 
application, and somewhat difficult to spel 
correctly: it will also include a numerous 
class of words not inserted in the latest 
editions of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. 

Dr. Stock’s Life of Dr. Beddoes is jn 
the press. It will comprise an analytical 
account of the doctor’s numerous writings, 
both published and unpublished. 

At press, a chronological account of the 
commerce of England from the restoration 
to 1810, distinguishing the years of war. 
By George Chalmers, esq. F. R. 8. S. A.on 
a board to hang up, or in a case for the 
pocket 3s. 6d. 

John Turner, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, is preparing a new work on Convey: 
ancing; to consist of a collection of modem 
precedents, with notes and _ illustrations, 
and a practical introduction on the la- 
guage and structure of conveyances. 

Shortly will be published in quarto, Phi- 
losophical Essays, by Dugald Stewart, f. 
Rk. S. ED. Professor of Moral. Philosopy 
in the university of Edinburgh. ' 

Dr. Nathan Drake has in the press, 1 

four octavo volumes, the Gleaner; consist 
ing of essays from scarce or neglected pe 
riodical papers, with an introduction an® 
notes. 
Mr. Dallas is going to reprint Perceval 
Aubrey, and the Morlands, in a compre 
sed, uniform manner: in six volumes: td 
which he means to add another volumé 
containing Poems, Dramas, and Mo 

Essays. 

Preparing for publicatio 
lumes 8yo. with a Portait of the Autho 
The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Kha 
(commonly called the Persian Prince) 
Asia, Africa and Europe, during the ye 
1799, 1800, 1801 and 1802. Written 
Himself in the Persian Language ® 
translated by Charles Stewart, Esq- 
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